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PREFACE 

THIS  book  contains  in  a  revised,  corrected  form  the 
articles  on  "  Our  Trade  War  "  which  have  been  appear- 
ing in  the  Evening  News  ever  since  the  beginning  of  the 
other  war.  It  discloses  the  vastness  and  the  complexity 
of  the  Germano- Austrian  assault  on  British  trade.  It 
unveils  the  stratagems  and  devious  devices  by  which  the 
enemy  cast  its  net  over  our  trade  interests. 

One  of  the  favourite  tricks  of  the  alien  manufacturer 
has  been  to  give  himself  and,  his_allies  jin  English style^ 
and  tide.  The  "  British  Bag  Binding  Company,"  let  us 
call  it,  turns  out  to  have  a  board  of  directors  with 
distinctly  Teutonic  names  and  addresses  on  the  Elbe  and 
the  Rhine  and  the  Spree. 

Another  dodge  is  to  advertise  a  product  as  "  British 
made  by  British  labour."  There  may  even  be  a  pretty 
picture  of  the  "  Factory  at  Little  Puddleton,  Wessex." 
But  that  factory  only  deals  with  a  thousandth  part  of  the 
manufactured  article,  the  other  nine  hundred  and  ninety- 
nine  parts  of  the  total  production  are  made  in  Germany. 

No  branch  of  our  great  commerce  has  been  left  un- 
assailed.  The  woollen  trades,  toys  and  games,  enamelled 
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ware,  cutlery — all  have  suffered.  The  Germans  have  not 
scrupled  to  copy  the  Sheffield  cutlers'  marks,  for  instance ; 
and  by  this  means  they  have  captured  a  large  portion  of 
our  market  in  steel  goods  with  inferior  and  fraudulent 
imitations  of  good  British  wares. 

"War  on  German  Trade"  follows  the  enemy  in  all  his 
multiple  activities.  It  shows  how  he  may  be  met  and 
beaten  in  the  warehouse  and  factory  as  in  the  battlefield. 

It  shows  how  business  Britain — like  Britain  in  arms — 
may  be  enabled  to  say,  "  Never  again !" 
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INTRODUCTION 
BY  SIDNEY   WHITMAN 

THE  articles  which  compose  the  main  portion  of  this 
volume  have  been  written  with  the  purpose  of  stimu- 
lating the  English  manufacturer  and  the  English  trader 
to  seize  the  opportunities  which  are  thrust  upon  them  by/ 
the  war  which  is  being  waged  in  Europe.  That  war  was  * 
not  commenced  in  a  commercial  spirit  or  with  a  commercial 
purpose.  The  United  Kingdom  entered  upon  it  with  no 
tnought  of  swelling  its  outside  trade,  though  its  first 
effect  was  the  destruction  of  the  whole  oversea  business 
of  our  most  formidable  rival  in  the  markets  of  the  world. 
German  trade  outside  the  bounds  of  the  German  Empire 
in  Europe  has  been  strangled  for  the  time  being.  If 
Englishmen  did  not  seek  this  result,  but  entered  upon 
war  with  a  higher  ideal  and  purpose,  it  yet  behoves 
them  to  seize  and  hold  fast  the  ripe  fruit  which  has 
dropped  into  their  lap — as  a  first  incident  in  the  clash 
of  nations.  To  point  out  ways  in  which  this  may  be 
achieved  has  been  the  object  of  the  writer  of  the  articles 
which  follow. 

Of  all  the  false  accusations  brought  against  England 
by  Germany,  none  is  more  baseless  than  the  assertion 
that  trade  jealousy  was  a  motive  which  induced  England 
to  enter  upon  the  present  war.  When  has  England 
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shown  such  jealousy  of  its  great  rival  ?  Not  only  the 
markets  of  Great  Britain,  but  those  of  all  the  Colonies 
whose  trade  policy  is  controlled  from  the  Mother  Country, 
have  been  thrown  open  to  the  whole  world  on  equal 
terms.  The  English  manufacturer  has  competed  in 
lands  over  which  the  Union  Jack  has  floated  on  no 
better  terms  than  his  competitor  in  France,  in  Germany, 
or  in  America.  Even  the  legislation  which  led  to  the 
marking  of  goods  "  Made  in  Germany  "  had  no  exclusive 
purpose,  but  aimed  simply  at  fair  trading.  It  was  pro- 
voked by  the  many  imitations  of  valuable  English  trade- 
marks and  English  designs  which  had  flooded  our  markets 
for  many  years  before  the  English  Government  took  the 
steps  necessary  to  protect  English  manufacturers  from 
unfair  competition  and  the  English  public  from  fraud. 
The  fact  admitted  in  England,  and  gloated  over  in  Ger- 
many, that  the  obligation  to  mark  goods  with  the  place 
of  their  origin  has  been  the  best  advertisement  ever  given 
to  Germany  affords  tangible  proof  that  no  trade  jealousy 
had  taken  hold  of  the  English  people.  Had  such  been 
present  it  would  have  given  rise  to  legislation  of  a  very 
different  kind,  and  with  a  directly  antagonistic  purpose. 

In  no  country  have  German  traders  and  manufacturers 
found  such  a  fair  field,  such  a  wide  scope  and  sphere  for 
their  operations,  as  they  have  enjoyed  for  many  years 
past  in  "  Free  Trade  "  Great  Britain  and  her  Colonies. 
Down  to  the  opening  of  the  present  war  German  con- 
tractors and  manufacturers  have  without  let  or  hind- 
rance supplied  their  produce  to  the  British  Government, 
to  British  municipalities,  and  to  great  English  manu- 
facturing concerns,  whenever  they  could  compete  in 
price  and  quality.  German  firms  have  done  a  large 
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insurance  business  in  this  country,  and  three  of  the 
largest  banking  concerns  in  the  City  of  London — the 
Deutsche  Bank,  the  Dresdener  Bank,  the  Disconto 
Gesellschaft — possess  a  clientele  which  would  be  im- 
possible if  such  a  feeling  as  trade  jealousy  of  Germany 
had  had  any  deep  roots  in  the  country.  Many  English 
travellers  of  late  years  have  given  the  preference  to 
German  steamers,  and  the  good-will  extended  to  the 
German  trading  community  in  the  Colonies  of  Great 
Britain,  where  the  better-class  elements  have  for  many 
years  been  welcomed  in  English  society,  and  have  been 
elected  members  of  colonial  clubs,  offer  additional 
evidence  of  friendly  feeling. 

Men  of  German  birth  have  been  elected  mayors  of 
English  towns,  and  have  represented  English  con- 
stituencies in  Parliament — privileges  the  grantingof  which 
would  be  unthinkable  in  the  case  of  English  merchants 
in  Germany.  Numbers  of  prosperous  German  merchants 
and  financiers  have  been  awarded  titular  distinctions  by 
England's  Sovereign.  By  every  means  possible  the 
British  have  shown  not  only  that  they  have  not  been 
jealous  of  the  growing  commerce  and  industry  of  Germany, 
but  that  they  were  ready  to  welcome  the  enterprise  and 
the  intelligence  of  foreign  nations  as  an  element  in  their 
dealings  with  the  whole  world.  They  have  recognized 
that  the  prosperity  of  a  rival  country  is  not  an  injury  but 
a  gain  to  the  wealth  of  the  whole  world.  Had  that  not 
been  the  case,  had  these  islands  closed  their  markets  to 
German  goods,  then  Germany  could  never  have  developed 
its  industries  and  multiplied  its  commerce  as  it  has  in  the 
years  in  which  I  have  been  in  intimate  touch  with  the 
German  nation.  M.  Yves  Guyot,  the  French  economist, 
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has  well  illustrated  the  mutual  interdependence  of  the 
great  producing  nations  in  the  syllogism,  "  If  North 
America  had  remained  Red  Indian  it  would  have  been  a 
poor  lookout  for  Europe,"  implying  that  the  economic 
development  of  America  had  been  a  stupendous  boon  to 
the  world  at  large.  Even  if  we  recognize  that  a  great 
share  of  the  economic  rise  of  Germany  has  been  due  to 
the  industrious  habits  of  her  population,  it  is  safe  to  assert 
that  without  the  markets  of  America,  Great  Britain  and 
her  Colonies,  Germany  could  never  have  developed  her 
trade  to  the  extent  she  has.  She  could  never  have 
amassed  the  wealth  which  has  enabled  her  to  provide  the 
colossal  armaments  under  the  pressure  of  which  the 
whole  world  has  been  groaning,  and  could  never  have 
provoked  the  present  iniquitous  war  from  the  effects  of 
which  the  whole  world  is  suffering.  Nor  does  the  in- 
debtedness of  Germany  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  end  with 
the  throwing  open  of  the  richest  markets.  There  is  hardly 
a  branch  of  industry  in  which  Germany  has  not  benefited 
by  imitating  and  trading  upon  ideas  which  have  been  the 
product  of  Anglo-Saxon  genius.  From  America  she  has 
received  the  marvellous  mechanical  and  scientific  inven- 
tions in  which  that  country  to-day  leads  the  world.  If 
the  steel  produce  of  Germany  has  overtaken  that  of 
England,  this  is  entirely  owing  to  the  genius  of  two 
Englishmen  (Sydney  Thomas  and  Percy  Gilchrist),  whose 
invention  in  the  seventies  of  a  process  for  dephosphorizing 
the  low-grade  iron-ores  of  Westphalia  opened  up  the  vast 
possibilities  which  have  been  realized  in  the  steel  pro- 
duction of  Germany  to-day.  If  Germany  has  become  the 
centre  of  the  aniline  dye  industry  of  the  world,  with  a  turn- 
over of  10,000,000  pounds  sterling  a  year,  the  opening  was 
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due  in  the  first  instance  to  a  discovery  made  by  an  English- 
man (W.  H.  Perkins).  Nor  do  these  two  striking  instances 
of  English  original  research  by  any  means  exhaust  the 
list  of  Germany's  indebtedness  in  trade  matters  to  English 
genius.  The  farther  back  we  go  the  longer  and  the  more 
imposing  becomes  the  list  of  English  pioneers  and  in- 
ventors, the  work  of  whose  brains  has  made  possible  the 
material  prosperity  which  Germany  has  enjoyed.  Surely 
gratitude  might  well  be  called  for  here,  were  it  not  that 
this  virtue  is  even  more  rare  among  nations  than  among 
individuals.  As  Field-Marshal  Moltke  said  to  me,  now 
nearlytwenty-five  years  ago :  "  Nations  are  more  inclined 
to  hate  and  vilify  those  who  have  been  their  benefactors 
than  to  acknowledge  their  indebtedness." 

If  England  over  a  large  space  of  years  has  shown  a 
generosity  in  her  trading  policy  which  has  been  adopted 
by  none  of  her  rivals,  if  she  has  welcomed  all  nations  to 
her  markets,  and  given  freely  of  the  genius  of  her  great 
men  to  the  building  up  of  industries  in  direct  rivalry  to 
her  own,  the  time  has  come  when  by  no  seeking  of  her 
own  a  change  of  policy  has  been  forced  upon  her.  War 
has  stopped  Germany's  commerce,  and  the  Englishman, 
whether  he  would  have  chosen  to  do  so  or  not,  is  forced 
to  supply  the  gap  which  is  left  in  the  trade  of  the  world. 
In  certain  departments  of  manufacture,  the  field  has 
been  almost  entirely  left  to  the  Germans  in  the  past. 
There  is  a  need  in  this  country  for  the  materials  which 
come  to  our  markets  from  our  enemy.  To  supply  these 
articles  is  the  first  and  the  most  necessary  development 
for  the  English  manufacturer.  Other  goods  have  com- 
peted directly  with  home  products,  and  to  meet  the 
increased  demand  for  these  requires  no  more  than  an 
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expansion  of  our  present  producing  power.  An  even 
larger  quantity  of  the  German  manufactures  have  gone 
to  neutral  markets  to  compete  with  British  goods  there. 
They  can  so  compete  no  longer,  and  if  it  must  be  the  aim 
of  the  British  manufacturer  to  secure  his  home  market 
now  and  for  the  future,  an  even  greater  effort  is  called  for 
to  supply  the  needs  of  other  nations  which  have  hitherto 
drawn  upon  Germany. 

In  the  expansion  of  existing  British  industries,  and  in 
the  creation  of  new  industries  in  this  country,  the  patriotic 
enthusiasm  evoked  by  the  war  should  prove  a  great 
stimulus.  It  will  give  rise,  on  the  one  hand,  to  that  great 
spirit  of  initiative  which  we  had  sometimes  lacked,  and, 
on  the  other,  to  a  patriotic  spirit  on  the  part  of  the 
purchasing  public  which  will  induce  it  to  prefer  British 
goods.  Yet  we  must  so  build  that,  when  the  fervour 
of  the  hour  has  lessened,  the  appeal  to  the  purchaser  will 
not  be  an  appeal  to  sentiment  alone.  To  say  that 
German  goods  are  inferior  will  not  serve.  We  must  see 
to  it  that  the  English  manufactures  are  better,  that  they 
have  behind  them  that  highly  specialized  and  scientific 
spirit  which  has  been  the  secret  of  German  success  in 
many  departments  of  work.  The  new  trades  must  be  so 
conducted  that  their  products  appeal  on  their  own  merits, 
and  will  refuse  to  be  ousted  when  Germany  comes  again 
as  a  competitor  in  the  markets  of  the  world. 

Any  Englishman  who  means  well  and  honestly  by  his 
countrymen  must  tell  them  that  there  are  many  lessons 
to  be  learnt,  before  we  are  fairly  armed  to  meet  our 
competitors  under  conditions  which  have  been  revo- 
lutionized throughout  the  world  in  the  course  of  the 
present  generation.  Many  hints  and  facts  bearing  on 
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these  points  will  be  found  lucidly  set  forth  in  the  follow- 
ing pages.  I  can  do  no  more  than  draw  the  reader's 
attention  to  them,  and  recommend  them  to  him  for 
careful  study.  It  would  be  useless  to  seek  comfort  from 
arguments  which  feed  our  self-love  and  make  no  demand 
upon  that  from  which  alone  we  can  hope  for  success — 
increased  strenuous  effort  under  intelligent  guidance  and 
modern  improved  conditions.  For  whether  it  be  in  the 
trade  or  on  the  field  of  battle,  the  spirit  in  which  we  go 
out  is  that  by  which  victory  is  gained.  Many  years  ago 
I  was  standing  in  a  railway-station  with  Julian  Ralph, 
the  well-known  American  journalist,  who  was  one  of  the 
staff  of  the  Daily  Mail  in  its  early  days.  He  looked  at  a 
locomotive,  and  pointing  to  the  condition -of  the  brass- 
work,  said  to  me :  "  No  American  engine-driver  would 
consent  to  drive  his  engine  in  that  dirty  state."  In  that 
sentence  was  an  indication  of  the  spirit  of  thoroughness 
and  attention  to  detail  which  we  must  practise  if  we 
wish  to  win  the  race.  Our  workers  must  take  a  greater 
pride  in  their  work  than  many  have  done  hitherto.  They 
must  take  a  greater  pride  in  themselves.  And  on  the 
part  of  the  work-givers  there  must  be  readiness  to  take 
a  lesson  from  other  nations,  and  especially  America, 
where  rule-of -thumb  methods  and  conservatism  of  spirit 
are  recognized  as  inimical  to  advance.  The  manufacturer 
must  enter  on  his  new  work  in  a  spirit  of  determination 
to  progress,  and  to  utilize  all  the  help  that  he  can  obtain 
from  the  men  of  original  mind  in  his  employment.  We 
want  no  more  stories  of  English  inventors  among  working 
men  vainly  endeavouring  to  attract  the  notice  of  their 
employers,  and  leaving  for  the  United  States,  where 
originality  and  strenuous  effort  at  once  bring  them  into 
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contact  with  their  employers.  Even  a  Pierpont  Morgan 
was  approachable  on  business  by  the  humblest  workman, 
though  he  might  only  grant  him  an  interview  of  a  few 
minutes. 

If  in  this  campaign  of  developing  British  trade  we  are 
to  arrive  at  the  best  results  which  are  possible,  we  must 
have  more  than  the  well-trained  worker,  the  scientist, 
and  the  employer  who  is  willing  to  give  full  scope  to  the 
ability  of  both.  Of  all  the  disadvantages  under  which 
English  enterprise  has  hitherto  laboured,  the  most  serious 
is  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  financial  assistance  from 
English  banks,  except  for  those  in  a  very  large  way  of 
business.  In  this  respect  not  only  Germany,  but  Belgium, 
Austria,  Switzerland,  and  Scandinavia  are  ahead  of  us, 
with  results  which  have  frequently  come  under  my  notice 
in  dealing  with  foreign  manufacturers.  In  my  own 
business  career,  I  was  able  on  two  occasions  to  save 
manufacturers  from  liquidation,  simply  by  giving  their 
bankers  the  assurance  that  I  had  placed  sufficient  orders 
with  them  to  warrant  their  credit  being  sustained.  In  both 
cases  they  obtained  a  substantial  advance  of  cash  without 
any  further  security.  Such  instances  are  common  on  the 
Continent,  but  have  hitherto  been  quite  exceptional  in 
England,  where  the  rigid  adherence  of  our  banks  to  the 
rule  of  only  advancing  money  on  approved  security  has 
done  much  to  cramp  legitimate  enterprise  and  hinder  the 
development  of  business.  In  any  campaign  for  the 
capture  of  Germany's  trade  the  banks  must  co-operate ; 
otherwise  neither  genius,  enterprise,  nor  personal  industry 
will  suffice. 

Most  important  it  is  that  our  traders,  our  manufacturers, 
should  not  be  contemptuous  of  small  things.  Germany  has 
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succeeded  in  the  past  by  building  up  from  the  small  to  the 
great.  In  the  old  gambling  days  at  Wiesbaden,  a  chemist 
from  a  town  on  the  Rhine  lost  a  thousand  florins  at  the 
table — a  very  large  sum  in  those  days  for  a  man  in  his 
position.  As  he  lay  awake  at  night,  bitterly  regretting 
his  folly,  he  heard  the  shop-bell  ring,  and  rushing  to  the 
window,  saw  an  old  woman  standing  at  the  shop  door. 
Asking  her  what  she  wanted,  she  replied :  "  A  farthing's 
worth  of  ointment."  "  That's  how  the  money  will  have 
to  come  back  again,"  he  muttered  sadly. 

It  will  be  in  the  spirit  of  accepting  small  orders,  of 
taking  pains  to  satisfy  small  customers,  that  we  must 
meet  competition  in  the  markets  of  the  world. 

The  purpose  of  this  volume  willl  be  served  if  it  helps 
in  opening  some  new  avenue  to  British  enterprise.  As 
published  in  the  Evening  News  the  articles,  I  am  informed, 
have  evoked  a  response  from  readers  such  as  has  not 
been  occasioned  by  any  previous  series.  Thousands  of 
letters  have  been  received,  urging  the  editor  to  persevere 
in  a  patriotic  crusade  for  the  benefit  of  the  community  at 
large.  The  articles  are  now  given  to  the  world  in  more 
permanent  form,  in  the  belief  that  they  may  be  serving  a 
national  purpose  in  pointing  out  the  roads  along  which 
enterprise  may  proceed  to  triumphant  success,  if  it  is 
backed  up  by  patience,  industry,  and  patriotism. 

i 

LONDON, 

October  4,  1914. 
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THE    EVIL 


THE  TEN  COMMANDMENTS 
(BERLIN   EDITION) 

Thousands  of  copies  of  these  command- 
ments have  been  circulated  in  Germany 
during  the  past  three  years  : 

1.  In  all  expenses  keep  in  mind  the  interests 

of  your  own  compatriots. 

2.  Never  forget  that  when  you  buy  a  foreign 

article  your  own  country  is  the  poorer. 

3.  Your  money  should  profit  no  one  but 

Germans. 

4.  Never  profane  German  factories  by  using 

foreign  machinery. 

5.  Never  allow  foreign  eatables  to  be  served 

at  your  table. 

6.  Write  on  German  paper  with  a  German 

pen  and  use  German  blotting  paper. 

7.  German  flour,  German  fruit,  and  German 

beer  can  alone  give  your  body  true 
German  energy. 

8.  If  you  do  not  like  German  malt  coffee, 

drink  coffee  from  German  colonies. 

9.  Use  only  German  clothes  for  your  dress 

and  German  hats  for  your  head. 

10.  Let  not  foreign  flattery  distract  you 
from  these  precepts;  and  be  firmly 
convinced,  whatever  others  say,  that 
German  products  are  the  only  ones 
worthy  of  citizens  of  the  German 
Fatherland. 


THE 

WAR   ON   GERMAN    TRADE 

i. 

BRITISH  WHILE  YOU  WAIT. 

How  Germany  has  made  a  Farce  of  our 
Company  Laws. 

EITHER  there  are  some  very  fine  lawyers  in  Germany, 
or  the  gentlemen  who  draft  our  Parliamentary  Bills  very 
much  under-estimate  the  business  acumen  of  our  enemy. 
For  there  is  not  a  British  law,  intended  to  protect  our  own 
trade,  that  has  not  been  turned  into  a  farce  by  the  men 
who  pulled  the  strings  of  commerce  on  the  other  side  of 
the  North  Sea. 

Company  law,  patent  law,  trade-mark  law,  have  all 
been  eluded  with  the  greatest  ease.  The  vigorous  nature 
of  the  assault  that  has  been  made  on  our  strongholds 
shows  that  this  assault  was  not  the  work  of  any  indi- 
vidual firm,  competing  with  individual  British  firms,  but 
that  it  was  directed  from  headquarters.  It  all  tended 
to  one  purpose — to  enslave  Britain  commercially,  and  to 
reap  for  the  Fatherland  the  profits  which  would  enable 
her  to  ruin  us  in  warfare. 
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It  is  all  our  own  fault,  and  it  will  continue  if  we  do  not 
change  our  methods. 

Is  it  believable,  for  instance,  that  a  limited  liability 
company,  formed  entirely  with  German  capital  and 
controlled  entirely  by  German  directors,  employing  a 
German  staff  and  selling  German  goods,  can  be  registered 
in  England  as  a  British  company  ? 

To  avoid  detection  in  such  a  case,  and  to  prevent 
unpleasant  comment,  it  is  not  unusual  for  some  of  the 
directors  or  largest  shareholders  to  take  up  their  resi- 
dence for  a  few  days  in  London.  They  can  then  be 
registered  at  Somerset  House  as  having  an  English 
address. 

As  no  mention  is  made  in  the  Register  of  Companies 
of  the  nationality  of  the  directors  or  shareholders, 
nothing  is  easier  than  to  make  a  German  concern  appear 
thoroughly  British,  especially  with  the  help  of  one  or 
two  British  names — generally  that  of  the  registering 
solicitor's  clerk  and  office  boy,  who  are  given  one  share 
each  for  the  purpose. 

We  therefore  arrive  at  the  astonishing  conclusion  that 
such  firms,  being  British  companies,  are  entitled  to  con- 
tinue trading  in  this  country,  even  though  we  are  at  war 
with  their  country.  Provided  only  they  do  not  remit 
money  to  the  enemy — and  there  is  no  one  to  check  their 
dealings  through  neutral  countries — they  may  go  on 
selling  their  stocks  of  German  goods,  enforcing  payment 
for  their  bills,  and  keeping  the  profits  ready  to  be  re- 
mitted to  Germany  after  the  war. 

If  this  is  possible  in  the  case  of  registered  companies, 
one  can  imagine  how  much  easier  the  "  British  company  " 
game  becomes  when  it  is  only  a  question  of  assuming  a 
name. 
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Make  them  Confess. 

The  time  has  come  when  this  country  should 
adopt  the  German  practice  of  insisting  upon  the 
constitution  of  every  trading  firm  being  made 
public  property. 

Private  firms  should  give  on  their  notepapers  the 
names  of  the  partners,  and  public  companies  should  be 
compelled  to  state  their  capital  and  the  principal  share- 
holders. These  are  the  facts  that  traders  from  all  parts 
of  the  country — from  Manchester,  Birmingham,  and,  of 
course,  London — are  asking  us  to  give. 

Agents  who  have  overrun  the  country  on  behalf  of 
German  firms  have  been  financed  by  Germans.  Many 
of  these  agents  are  merely  German  nominees,  but  the 
people  with  whom  they  deal  think  they  are  English 
because  they  speak  the  language,  while  owing  to  the 
utter  rottenness  of  the  Merchandise  Marks  Act,  they  are 
able  to  pass  off  German  goods  as  British,  and  even  to 
declare  them  of  British  manufacture  when  they  are 
made  in  Germany,  and  assembled  here  for  sale,  the 
assembling  being  the  only  part  of  "  British "  manu- 
facture. 

Business  "Taken  Over." 

The  British  public,  especially  retailers,  must  be  on 
their  guard  against  a  device  which  is  being  adopted  by 
certain  people  in  the  City  of  London.  German  firms 
trading  here  without  limited  liability  have  been  quick  to 
change  their  names,  and  have  announced  that  this  or 
that  company,  also  unregistered,  has  taken  over  their 
businesses. 
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A  number  of  traders  have  sent  us  the  circulars  they 
have  received,  and  have  asked  us  whether  as  patriots 
they  should  transfer  their  custom  to  the  new  firms.  In 
every  case  we  answer  "  No." 

Some  Germans  are  even  announcing  that  they  have 
decided  to  become  British  subjects.  It  will  be  a  national 
scandal  if  any  German  is  allowed  to  become  a  British 
subject  if  his  papers  did  not  go  into  the  Home  Office 
before  the  war  broke  out.  A  German  who  seeks  to 
save  his  skin  as  a  soldier,  or  his  business  as  a  trader, 
by  attempting  to  become  naturalized  after  the  war 
began  is  not  worth  the  privilege  of  being  made  a  British 
subject. 

There  are  German  firms  "  taken  over  "  by  British  firms 
where  the  managers  of  the  German  firms,  who  are  officers 
in  the  German  Army,  have  gone  over  to  fight  us.  We 
have  mushroom  companies  ready  to  pick  up  an  unpatriotic 
penny  by  taking  over  German  stocks,  and  announcing  to 
customers  that  they  are  now  in  a  position  to  supply 
"  British-made "  goods.  We  ask  retailers  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  people,  even  if  they  be  our  own 
countrymen,  who  are  ready  to  help  our  enemy  by 
selling  his  goods. 

Give  us  a  New  Company  Law. 

Let  the  Treasury  help  in  this  war  on  German  trade  by 
drafting  a  new  company  law.  The  company  laws  were 
passed  for  the  better  protection  of  British  commercial 
interests,  but  the  Germans  have  used  them  for  attacking 
us  by  underhand  methods. 

Let  the   Treasury  call  for  the   balance-sheets  of   German 
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companies  which  run  big  businesses  on  nominal  capital,  such  as 
£"1,000. 

Let  them  check  the  addresses  given  by  the  directors  as  share- 
holders in  this  country,  and  see  how  many  are  really  resident 
here,  and  whether  they  have  registered  themselves  as  alien  enemies. 

Let  them  place  a  receiver  in  charge  of  every  business  which  is 
predominantly  German,  and  apply  the  money  collected  to  com- 
pensate British  manufacturers  for  the  non-payment  of  Germany's 
debts  to  England. 

This  is  a  fight  which  the  British  trader,  if  he  continues 
to  be  handicapped  by  obsolete  laws,  cannot  win  per- 
manently. 

A  new  company  law  which  will  compel  every  company 
— public,  private,  or  unregistered — to  reveal  its  constitu- 
tion on  its  notepaper  would  teach  the  trading  community, 
who  in  turn  could  teach  their  customers,  something  about 
the  German  octopus  which  has  held  this  country  in  its 
grip  for  so  long. 

What  Germany  is  Losing. 

BRITISH-MADE  ARTICLES  TAKING  THE  PLACE  OF 
FOREIGN  ONES. 

A  very  instructive  example  of  what  can  be  done,  with 
enterprise,  to  oust  the  German  trader  from  our  midst  is 
afforded  by  the  case  of  the  Damp-proofing  Company, 
Ltd. 

Before  the  war  a  company  called  The  British  Ceresit 
Waterproofing  Company,  Ltd.,  carried  on  business  in  this 
country.  Being  registered  in  London,  it  was  legally  a 
British  company.  Its  capital  was  £"5,000,  subscribed  as 
follows  : 
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Wunnerische  Bitumen  Works,  Unna,  Germany 

(^2,550). 

H.  Von  der  Heide,  Unna,  Germany  (^300). 
Leopold  Heppe,  Unna,  Germany  (^"300). 
O.  Funcke,  Hagen,  Germany  (^"50). 
Frau.  W.  Funcke,  Hagen,  Germany  (^1,000). 
H.  S.  L.  Wunner,  Saarburg,  Germany  (^"500). 
A.  Steffenhagen,  Bonn,  Germany  (^250). 
Eric   von  Schwarze,   100,  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 


Its  directors  were  — 

Eric  von  Schwarze,  of  London. 
Leopold  Heppe,  of  Unna,  Germany. 
H.  Von  der  Heide,  of  Unna,  Germany. 
Otto  Funcke,  of  Hagen,  Germany. 

When  the  war  broke  out,  the  managing  director  of 
this  British  firm  went  to  fight  for  Germany,  and  the  other 
German  members  also  returned  to  their  country. 

They  left  behind  them,  however,  their  expert  adviser, 
who  happened  to  be  a  Russian.  This  gentleman,  without 
whose  expert  advice  it  would  be  practically  impossible  to 
work  the  patent,  formed  a  purely  English  private  com- 
pany, known  as  "  Damp-proofing,  Limited,"  and  took 
over  all  the  effects  left  behind  by  the  Germans. 

From  the  new  company's  advertisements  it  appears 
that  they  propose  to  manufacture  the  Ceresit  preparation 
under  the  name  of  "  Aquarep."  This  preparation  will 
be  controlled  and  produced  entirely  by  our  own  country- 
men, and  none  of  the  profits  will  be  diverted  to  Germany  ; 
therefore  Aquarep  should  fear  nothing  from  German  or 
any  other  competitors. 
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II. 
GERMAN-OWNED  "BRITISH"  FIRMS. 

An  Interesting  List  compiled  from  Official 
Records. 

IT  is  unfortunately  impossible  to  compile  a  list  of  all 
business  concerns  in  this  country  owned  or  controlled  by 
Germans,  not  only  because  it  would  take  a  very  large 
volume,  but  on  account  of  the  legal  aspect  of  the  matter. 

The  only  such  compilation  that  may  be  published  is  an 
extract  from  the  registers  of  limited  liability  companies  at 
Somerset  House. 

The  list  below  gives  a  representative  list  of  firms  in 
this  country  where  of  the  capital  issued  the  greater  part  or 
a  big  proportion  of  capital  is  held  by  residents  of  various 
towns  and  cities  in  Germany. 

In  giving  this  list  we  desire  to  state  that  no  sums 
are  included  representing  the  shares  of  persons 
with  German  names  who  have  given  an  address  in 
England.  The  list  is  really  the  direct  pipe-line  of 
gold  to  Germany. 

As  we  have  pointed  out  elsewhere,  nothing  is  easier 
than  for  a  German  to  give  a  London  address.  This 
simple  device  enables  many  a  German  company  to  trade 
as  a  purely  British  concern,  as  it  is  generally  impossible 
to  prove  the  alien  nationality  of  a  man  with  a  German 
name  resident  in  England. 

The  following,  therefore,  can  only  be  given  as  examples 
of  a  widespread  system,  as  shown  by  the  files  of  Somerset 
House  before  the  war  began  : 
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Capital 
Issued. 

Held  by_ 
Residents  in 
Germany. 

Asphalt  : 
Bradshavv's  Asphalt  Company,  Ltd.    ... 
London  Asphalt  Company,  Ltd. 

Cold  Storage  : 

Linderberger  Cold  Storage  and  Canning 
Company,  Ltd.  ... 

£ 
10,000 

37.710 

250,000 

£ 
6,400 

3L455 
170,200 

Drugs  : 

International  Pharmaceutical  Agency... 

Electricity  and  Engineering  : 
A.  E.  G.  Electric  Company,  Ltd. 
Osram  Lamp  Works,  Ltd. 

5,000 

150,000 
100,000 

3.638 

149.965 
70,880 

Brimsdown  Lamp  Works,  Ltd. 
Electrical  Company,  Ltd. 
British    Railway  Traffic    and    Electric 
Company,  Ltd.  ... 

I.OOO 

100,000 
100,000 

980 
99,960 

82,337 

Sterling  Telephone  and  Electric  Com- 
pany, Ltd. 

Mi  8  so 

(Austria) 
36,200 

International   Electric   Company,  Ltd. 
Armorduct    Manufacturing    Company, 
Ltd  

30,000 
6,651 

18,000 
5,232 

British    Mannesman   Tube    Company, 
Ltd  

340,000 

332,990 

Bosch  Magneto  Company,  Ltd. 
Union  Electric  Company,  Ltd. 
Union  Cable  Company,  Ltd.     ... 
Siemens  Brothers  and  Co.,  Ltd. 

50,000 
25,000 
50,000 
600,000 

49,896 
23.409 
49,364 

347,825 

Standard  Cable  Company,  Ltd. 
British    Humboldt    Engineering    Com- 
pany, Ltd. 

24,940 
2,000 

24,920 
2,000 

Isaria  Ltd. 

1,2150 

1,244 

Gas  Mantles  : 
British    Incandescent    Mantle   Works, 
Ltd  

30,000 

29,995 

Henry  Hill   and   Co.,   Ltd.,  Welsbach 
House     ...                     ..        ... 

30,000 

29,997 

(Austria) 
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Capital 
Issued. 

Held  by 
Residents 
in  Germany. 

India-Rubber  : 

Continental   Tyre    and    Rubber   Com- 

£ 

£ 

pany.  Ltd. 

25,000 

24,000 

Polack   Tyre   and    Rubber   Company, 

Ltd  

40,000 

33,800 

United  Berlin-Frankfort  India-Rubber 

J  J)  vw 

Company,  Ltd.  ... 

•5,000 

4,988 

Pencils  : 

j> 

~f  ,  yw 

L.  and  C.  Hardtmuth.  Ltd  

145,084 

144.984 

(Austria) 

Johann  Faber.  Ltd.         

5,000 

4.999 

Photography  and  Optics  : 

C.  P.  Goerz  Optical  Works.  Ltd. 

8,000 

5.98o 

Nitsche    and    Gunther    Optical    Com- 

pany, Ltd. 

18,000 

12,000 

Carl  Zeiss  (London),  Ltd.          

10,000 

9.991 

Sugar,  etc.  : 

Aerated  Candy  Company,  Ltd. 

37.ooo 

28,000 

Sugar  Fodder  Company,  Ltd  

5.001 

4,500 

Sundries  : 

Greenwich  Time,  Ltd.     ... 

5.000 

4,680 

Globe  Polish  Company,  Ltd  
Hugo  Stinnes,  Ltd.          ...         

5,000 
25,000 

4.998 
24,970 

Thermit,  Ltd  

50,000 

4Q.95O 

Ty  *<j 

The  German  control  is  in  little  things  as  well  as  big. 
Here  is  a  sample  of  two  firms  known  only  to  traders  in 
their  particular  branch.  There  are  scores  of  others. 

A.  KAEMPFAND  TEMPEL,  LTD. — Capital,  ^"3,000  in 
£\  shares,  all  held  by  residents  of  Hamburg. 

BINGS,  LTD.  (toy  manufacturers).   Capital,  ^"2,000 
in  £\  shares,  all  held  by  residents  of  Nurnberg. 
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The  mere  recital  of  lists  of  German-owned  companies 
in  this  country  only  gives  some  faint  idea  of  how  the 
Germans  have  got  into  British  trading  concerns  and 
helped  themselves  to  British  gold  which  has  gone  in 
dividends,  and  again  in  money  to  pay  for  the  war  Germany 
is  waging  upon  us.  This  is  not  a  question  of  trading  with 
Germany;  it  is  one  which  has  become  a  cancer  in  the 
commercial  life  of  this  country. 

Many  scores  of  other  firms,  while  not  entirely  owned 
abroad,  have  a  large  number  of  foreign  shareholders. 
The  following  are  prominent  examples  : 

Henry  R.  Merton  and  Co.,  Ltd.— (Return  dated 
September  29,  1913.)  ^"950,000  issued  in  shares  of  £10 
each.  Principal  holders :  Metallgesellschaft  of  Frankfurt-on- 
Main,  £118,750;  Metallbank  and  Metallurgist  Ges.,  of 
Frankfurt,  ^"186,000;  a  firm  of  Basle,  Switzerland,  holds 
£118,750. 

Enfield  Electric  Cable  Manufacturing  Company, 
Ltd. — (Return  dated  November  20,  1913.)  Capital,  £50,000. 
Standard  Cable  Manufacturing  Company  hold  £12,000.  The 
Standard  Cable  Company  is  owned  by  residents  of  Mtilheim, 
Dusseldorf,  and  Rheydt. 

Carl  Furtkamp,  Ltd. — (Return  dated  January  1914.) 
Capital,  £6,000.  Residents  of  Crefeld,  Germany,  hold 
£2,700. 

Arthur  Wilson,  Peck  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  Sheffield.— 
(Return  dated  July  14,  1914.)  Capital,  £20,000.  E.  Bech- 
stein,  of  Johanns  Strasse,  Berlin,  holds  £10,250. 
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III. 
"FINISHING  TOUCHES." 

How  our  Patents  and  Trade-Marks  Laws 
have  been  Mocked. 

ANYONE  who  remembers  the  great  hopes  that  were 
founded  on  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  Patents  Act  a  few  years 
back,  and  who  compares  them  with  the  results  achieved, 
will  get  a  good  insight  into  Germany's  art  of  driving  a 
coach  and  four  through  every  one  of  our  laws 

The  object  of  the  Act  was,  while  avoiding  direct  taxa- 
tion of  foreign  manufactured  goods,  to  make  foreign  firms 
pay  their  fair  share  of  this  country's  burdens  by  compel- 
ling them  to  manufacture  patented  articles  in  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Failure  to  do  so  "to  an  adequate  extent "  would  involve 
them  in  the  cancellation  of  their  patents,  on  the  applica- 
tion of  a  competitor. 

Never  once,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  ascertain, 
has  the  spirit  of  this  law  been  complied  with. 

"  To  an  adequate  extent "  can  only  mean  "  sufficient  to 
meet  the  demand  of  the  British  public." 

What  the  Germans  have  done  has  been  to  establish 
in  this  country  some  small,  insignificant  factory,  photo- 
graphs and  imaginary  sketches  of  which  have  been  widely 
circulated.  In  this  factory  either  a  small  quantity  of  the 
patented  article  has  been  made — sometimes  less  than  one- 
tenth  of  the  amount  that  continued  to  be  imported  from 
Germany — or  the  German  article  has  undergone  some 
"finishing  process,"  just  sufficient  to  set  the  law  at  nought. 
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These  factories,  in  a  word,  have  been  a  mere  "blind." 
For  example,  a  particular  chemical  compound  is  sent 
over  from  Germany  in  its  full  strength  and  reduced  here 
to   the  low  strength  at  which  it  is  usually  sold.     The 
factory  work  in  England  is  merely  dilution. 

We  want  a  quick  and  active  intelligence  branch  to  test 
these  things  and  to  stop  them.  Make  the  punishment 
heavy  enough  and  the  inspection  acute,  and  they  will 
stop  at  once. 


Made  in  Germany— Stamped  in  England. 

With  our  trade-marks  laws  the  Germans  have  played 
a  similar  trick.  How  the  chief  provisions  of  the  Acts  on 
the  subject  have  been  evaded  can  be  shown  in  parallel 
columns : 


BRITISH  LAW. 

An  article  bearing  no  word  of 
English  need  not  bear  any 
indication  of  its  origin. 

An  article  bearing  an  English 
inscription  must  have  its  origin 
stamped  on. 


GERMAN  PRACTICE. 

Whenever  possible,  the  goods 
have  been  sent  without  any- 
thing printed  on  them. 

The  article  has  been  sent  minus 
some  trifling  finish,  and  the 
inscription  put  on  in  England 
after  the  finish  had  been 
added. 


Crates  of  half-made  hats  have  in  days  past  been  sent 
to  Luton  from  Germany,  writes  a  manufacturer,  the 
girls  employed  in  the  factory  merely  adding  a  finishing 
touch,  and  sewing  in  a  portion  of  linen  upon  which  were 
the  words  "  Made  in  England." 

Do  the  British  people  realize  that  practically  half  the 
jewellery  trade  has  been  captured  by  Germany  ?  The 
method  is  quite  simple.  German  jewellery  is  sent  to 
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jewellers  on  approval ;  sometimes  it  comes  from  the 
British  "  factory."  The  British  "  factory "  is  one  of 
many  small  workshops  here  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
British  Empire  where  orders  not  exceeding  ^"50  are 
executed.  The  big  orders  are  all  carried  out  in  Germany. 

Many  people  have  suggested  that  all-British-made 
goods  should  be  stamped  "  Made  in  U.K."  One  great 
difficulty  encountered  in  this  matter  is  that  many  articles, 
such  as  Birmingham  jewellery  and  trinkets,  are  too  small 
to  bear  wording  of  the  kind.  Moreover,  it  would  not  pre- 
vent German  imitation,  any  more  now  than  in  the  past. 

There  are  thousands  of  articles  in  the  shops  to-day, 
stamped  with  the  names  of  British  firms,  which  have 
really  been  made  in  Germany.  There  are  many 
thousands  of  articles  partly,  and  in  many  cases  almost 
wholly,  manufactured  in  Germany,  which  are  classified  as 
British  made,  and  are  sent  out  all  over  the  country  and 
to  the  Colonies  as  British  made. 

Until  a  method  is  devised  whereby  the  public  can  see 
for  themselves  whether  an  article  is  of  British  or  German 
manufacture,  the  impetus  to  British  manufacturers  in  the 
work  of  capturing  German  trade  will  be  wanting. 


Government  Delays. 

More  practical  is  the  suggestion  for  an  authoritative 
and  compulsory  all-British  trade-mark,  applicable  only 
to  goods  made  wholly  in  this  country. 

But  by  far  the  best  guarantee  for  the  future  is  the 
British  public's  demand  for  British  goods,  and  demand 
for  proof  that  they  are  all-British. 

By  announcing  the  suspension  of  German  patents  the 
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Government  gave  great  hopes  to  British  industry.  But 
if  it  takes  three  months  for  the  Comptroller  of  Patents  to 
consider  the  application  of  a  British  firm  for  leave  to 
manufacture  an  article  which  is  held  under  a  German 
patent,  how  long  will  it  take  that  official  to  settle  the 
scores  of  cases  upon  which  so  much  depends  for  the 
future  industry  of  this  country  ? 

In  the  first  flush  of  the  war  on  German  trade,  the 
Board  of  Trade  issued  rules  under  a  new  Act  which 
provided  that  patents  held  by  subjects  of  an  enemy 
country  may  be  avoided  or  suspended  if  the  Board  is 
satisfied  that  the  patentee  or  licensee  is  the  subject  of 
an  enemy  State,  that  the  applicant  intends  to  manu- 
facture the  patented  article  on  the  patented  process,  and 
that  it  is  in  the  interests  of  the  country  that  such  articles 
should  be  manufactured. 

The  first  attempt  to  put  into  practice  the  new  rules  is 
not  very  encouraging.  A  well-known  drug  manufac- 
turing firm  applied  to  the  Comptroller  of  Patents,  who, 
after  hearing  the  evidence,  adjourned  the  matter  for  three 
months ! 

We  cannot  wait  three  months  for  decisions  which 
vitally  concern  the  future  of  certain  British  industries. 

It  is  well,  however,  that  all  manufacturers  and 
patentees  should  understand  the  value  and  also  the 
danger  of  the  Government's  new  ruling  as  to  foreign 
patents  and  trade-mark  goods.  Most  of  these  German 
things  have  sold  well  because  they  have  been  advertised 
and  "  travelled "  well.  English  makers  may,  if  they 
work  wisely,  come  into  the  fruits  of  all  the  goodwill 
acquired  at  such  great  cost  and  labour  and  with  such 
display  of  the  salesman's  skill. 
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This  is  one  point.  The  second  is  that  if  the  oppor- 
tunity is  not  now  taken,  the  Government's  rules  may  be 
of  considerable  value,  not  to  us,  but  to  the  Germans. 
When  the  war  is  over,  this  temporary  suspension  of  the 
German  patent  will  enable  it  afterwards  to  run  for  a 
longer  time  without  renewal. 

And  from  what  we  have  seen  of  German  methods,  all 
is  grist  that  comes  to  their  mill. 

The  Changelings. 

GERMAN  PIANOS  WHICH  SINCE  THE  WAR  HAVE 
TAKEN  ENGLISH  NAMES. 

We  have  received  the  following  letter  from  Mr. 
Herbert  Sinclair,  editor  of  the  Pianomaker  : 

With  reference  to  your  campaign  on  behalf  of 
British  manufacturers,  it  has  been  brought  to  my 
notice  that  certain  establishments  in  this  country, 
holding  stocks  of  medium  grade  German  pianos, 
are  attempting  to  save  themselves  by  taking  off 
the  German  name  labels  on  the  instruments,  and 
substituting  spurious  or  fictitious  English  names. 

These  agents  are  contravening  the  Merchandise 
Marks  Act,  and  lay  themselves  open  for  legal  pro- 
ceedings. 

It  may  be  hard  on  these  agents  if  they  find  there 
is  no  sale  for  German  goods,  but  that  is  no  excuse 
to  foist  German  pianos  as  being  instruments  of 
British  manufacture. 

The  British  pianoforte  industry,  being  an  industry 
producing  what  may  be  termed  a  luxury,  is  the  first 
to  suffer  and  the  last  to  benefit  by  such  a  crisis  as  at 
present  exists. 

The  British  pianoforte  manufacturers  generally  are 
not  discharging  their  workmen ;  they  are  doing 
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their  utmost  to  keep  their  factories  open,  and  the 
public  should  support  them  by  making  sure  that  they 
are  not  being  misled  as  to  the  origin  of  manufacture. 
Should  the  agents  succeed  in  disposing  of  these 
instruments,  it  will  mean  wages  diverted  from  the 
pockets  of  British  workmen. 


According  to  police  reports,  27,944  Germans 
and  9,349  Austrians  have  been  registered  in 
London  as  alien  enemies. 

It  is  estimated  that  two-thirds  of  the  men 
of  Germany  in  London,  and  one-half  of  the 
Austrians,  have  left  for  their  countries. 

The  figures  of  the  last  census  (1911)  gave 
the  total  number  of  Germans  in  London  as 
27,209,  and  of  Austrians  8,050.  If  these  figures 
are  correct,  then  there  has  been  an  enormous 
invasion  of  London  by  Germans  since  1911. 

There  are  now  19,815  men  of  German 
nationality  in  London,  or  2,413  more  than 
there  were  in  1911,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  it  is  estimated  that  8,000  have  left  for 
the  war. 
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IV. 
EAVESDROPPING. 

How  Germany  Learns  Britain's  Trade  (and 
Other)  Secrets. 

MUCH  has  been  heard  of  the  German  waiter  in 
England — not  half  enough,  if  we  consider  that  even  now 
there  are  hotels  not  a  hundred  miles  from  Whitehall 
largely  staffed  by  foreigners,  who  can  overhear  the 
luncheon-table  talk  of  members  of  the  War  Office  and 
other  Government  departments. 

Much  has  also  been  heard  of  the  German  boarding- 
house  attendant. 

But  perhaps  the  most  dangerous  enemy  of  this  country 
has  been  the  harmless-looking  German  clerk,  who  has 
stolen  our  trade  secrets. 

Guileless  foois  of  Britons  have  taken  into  their  offices 
low-paid  German  clerks  who  are  sons  and  nephews  of 
the  heads  of  big  German  businesses.  Had  they  looked 
over  their  clerk's  shoulder  at  night  when  alone  in  his 
lodgings,  they  would  have  seen  the  industrious  German 
writing  a  report  recording  all  he  had  heard  and  seen  in 
the  office  during  the  day. 

Had  they  followed  him  when  he  left  his  situation, 
and  finally  left  the  country  in  which  he  had  given  out 
that  he  had  come  to  learn  the  language,  they  would  have 
found  this  docile,  mild-mannered  Teuton  in  offices  in 
Berlin,  Hamburg,  Bremen,  Leipzig,  Munich,  and  other 
German  cities,  engaged  in  directing  a  grand  assault  on 
British  trade,  armed  with  information  which  stupid 
Britons  had  given  him  without  discerning  the  real 
object. 
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Gathering  Up  the  Secrets. 

Worse  still,  there  are  in  our  midst  German  organiza- 
tions which  are  allowed  to  gather  information  of  the 
kind  that  must  be  most  detrimental  to  this  country's 
interests.  Having  branches  in  every  town  in  the  world, 
they  are  able  to  circulate  this  information,  war  or  no  war. 

The  German  inquiry  agent  is  a  necessary  force  in  the 
war  which  Germany  has  been  waging  on  our  trade  for 
years  past.  He  it  is  who  has  discovered  the  financial 
standing  of  British  businesses,  preparing  the  way  for  the 
German  control  which  has  held  our  trade  as  in  a  vice. 

He  may  be  at  work  to-day.  He  was  at  it  as  late  as 
July  14  last,  when  he  addressed  a  circular  to  a  number 
of  people,  presumably  from  addresses  in  a  well-known 
mercantile  directory,  asking  in  wily  terms  for  particulars 
which  no  Briton  should  have  given. 

The  Institute  W.  Schimmelpfeng,  which  was  estab- 
lished almost  the  moment  peace  was  settled  between 
France  and  Germany  in  the  war  of  forty  odd  years  ago, 
has  for  its  headquarters  offices  at  23,  Charlottenstrasse, 
Berlin,  W.  In  this  country  it  operated  from  137,  Cheap- 
side,  London. 

Thanks  to  its  far-reaching  connections  at  home 
and  abroad,  says  this  circular,  and  a  well-trained 
staff  of  employees  under  uniform  and  systematic 
management,  our  institution  forms  an  important 
centre,  where  millions  of  inquiries,  reports,  and 
personal  statements  collect,  rectifying  and  supple- 
menting one  another,  and  where  the  opinions  of  the 
mercantile  community  are  sifted  and  cleared  of  the 
mistakes  so  often  caused  by  superfluity,  jealousy, 
and  malice. 
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This  looks  quite  harmless  on  the  face  of  it,  but  when 
we  read  the  questions  which  the  trader  is  asked  to 
answer,  it  becomes  evident,  bearing  in  mind  that  the 
clearing  house  for  all  these  inquiries  is  in  Berlin,  that 
wherever  the  information  asked  for  was  given,  German 
commercial  interests  could  operate  for  the  undoing  of 
British  firms,  as  has  been  the  case  where  such  firms 
started  by  Britons  have  been  grabbed  by  German 
financiers  who  had  at  their  back  German  trade  in- 
terests. 

The  owner  is  asked  to  state,  among  other  things,  what 
the  nature  of  his  business  is,  the  principal  articles,  the 
turnover,  how  old  he  is,  if  in  business  for  himself, 
whether  married,  if  he  does  only  local  trade,  where  he 
gets  his  stock  from,  who  collects  his  accounts,  what 
capital  he  has,  what  he  was  before  he  entered  business, 
and  so  on.  Out  of  these  secrets  Germany  has  built  up 
its  vast  control  of  British  trade. 


Quick  Change. 

We  say  that  the  Institute  "operated"  from  Cheapside 
For  no  sooner  was  war  declared  than  the  name 
Schimmelpfeng  blossomed  forth  into  "  Bradstreet's." 
A  circular  sent  by  the  Bristol  branch  said  : 

Kindly  note  that  the  business  in  the  United 
Kingdom  is  at  the  present  time  being  carried  on  by 
the  Bradstreet  Company  of  New  York. 

Another  circular,  sent  by  the  head  office,  ran : 

Kindly  note  that  this  business,  which  has  pre- 
viously been  carried  on  in  the  name  of  the  Institute 
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W.  Schimmelpf eng  and  the  Bradstreet  Company,  is 
now  being  continued  here  in  the  name  of  the  latter 
only. 

The  disparity  between  the  two  circulars  would  be 
sufficient  to  awaken  suspicion.  But  we  have  before  us 
many  documents  sent  out  by  the  "  Institute  "  before  the 
war,  in  none  of  which  did  Bradstreet's  play  more  than  the 
very  smallest  part.  Far  from  the  business  being  carried 
on  in  this  country  by  both  companies  jointly,  it  was 
stated  on  the  documents  (and  in  very  small  type  indeed) 
that  the  "  Institute"  was  "represented  in  the  United  States 
of  America  and  Canada  by  the  Bradstreet  Company  " 

If  the  Schimmelpfeng  "  Institute "  (note  the  official, 
almost  learned,  sound  of  the  word)  only  gathered  and 
sent  to  its  headquarters  in  Berlin  correct  information,  it 
could  still  do  a  lot  of  harm.  But  a  case  which  came 
before  the  Courts  recently  should  put  our  readers  on 
their  guard  against  the  Schimmelpfeng  Institute,  even 
though  it  trades  under  the  new  name  of  "  Bradstreet." 


An  Incandescent  Mystery. 

A  Cardiff  tradesman  found  in  1912  that  people  who  had 
given  him  two  or  three  months'  credit  were  beginning  to 
press  him  for  money.  He  could  find  no  reason  for  it. 
He  was  about  to  enter  into  partnership  with  two  others 
for  the  manufacture  of  an  incandescent  oil  lamp. 

If  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  incandescent  light  trade 
is  one  of  Germany's  principal  specialities,  a  most  striking 
explanation  of  the  details  that  follow  will  occur  to  every 

mind. 
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This  man  was  about  to  compete  with  a  German 
industry.  See  how  a  German  information  agency 
served  him. 

A  partnership  agreement  was  prepared,  when  one  of 
the  parties,  an  engineer  of  London,  produced  a  report 
from  the  Institute  W.  Schimmelpfeng,  stating  that  the 
Cardiff  tradesman  privately  compounded  with  his 
creditors  in  1898,  and  that  it  was  thought  he  had 
settled  his  money  on  his  wife.  That  report  was  repeated 
by  the  Institute,  and  the  partnership  fell  through. 

The  Schimmelpfeng  Institute  was  written  to.  Their 
reply  was  that  they  would  fight  the  case  to  the  House 
of  Lords  if  necessary,  and  bring  an  action  against  the 
engineer  for  having  disclosed  the  contents  of  the  report. 
The  Cardiff  tradesman,  however,  brought  an  action  for 
libel,  and  at  the  Glamorganshire  Assizes  at  Cardiff,  on 
February  27,  1913,  was  awarded  ^50  damages. 

The  Absentees. 

At  the  trial,  counsel  for  the  injured  tradesman  vainly 
challenged  the  defence  to  put  anyone  representing  the 
Schimmelpfeng  Institute  into  the  box,  or  to  attempt  to 
prove  that  the  statements  contained  in  the  reports  were 
true  in  any  way. 

During  the  action  a  representative  from  Schimmelp- 
feng's,  now  Bradstreet's,  called  upon  the  engineer  who 
had  disclosed  the  report,  and  asked  for  it,  but  it  was 
refused,  although  this  representative  stated  that  his  firm 
had  previously  taken  proceedings  against  another  subscriber  who 
had  given  information  away,  and  had  ultimately  made  that 
subscriber  bankrupt. 

The  origin  of  the  substituted  name  of  Bradstreet  for 
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Schimmelpfeng  is  interesting.  Some  years  ago  a  son  of 
Schimmelpfeng  was  sent  to  the  United  States,  where  he 
got,  incognito,  a  position  in  Bradstreet's. 

After  he  had  been  through  several  departments  of  the 
firm,  learning  many  secrets  as  he  went,  he  was  found 
out,  and  a  somewhat  unpleasant  scene  occurred.  But 
this  was  the  beginning  of  Schimmelpfeng's  obtaining 
Bradstreet's  connection  in  Europe. 

Will  anyone,  after  reading  these  facts,  hesitate  to 
support  our  demand  that  only  all-British  firms,  entirely 
financed,  managed,  and  staffed  by  undoubted  Britons — 
the  sort  who  require  neither  naturalization  nor  change  of 
name — shall  be  allowed  to  probe  the  secrets  of  British 
trade  and  supply  information  for  the  use  of  foreign 
merchants. 

Information  agencies  are  a  necessity  of  modern  trade. 
Let  them  be  conducted  on  lines  that  cannot  injure  British 
tradespeople  in  favour  of  their  foreign  rivals. 

All  Swiss  Now. 

There  must  be  a  greater  effort  made  by  those  who 
patronize  hotels  and  restaurants  to  refuse  to  spend  a 
penny  in  the  hotels  where  Germans  and  Austrians  are 
employed.  A  correspondent  sends  us  the  following, 
giving  the  name  of  the  hotel  and  the  owners : 

Germans  and  Austrians  are  still  working  in  West  End 
hotels. 

In  one  hotel  with  a  British  manager  they  number  nearly 
forty,  while  there  are  only  six  British  and  two  Swiss 
waiters  employed. 

The  Germans  and  Austrians  in  the  grill-room  have 
been  told  to  tell  their  customers  inquiring  as  to  their 
nationality  that  they  are  Swiss. 
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V. 
THE  PIPE-LINE  OF  GOLD. 

How  British  Money  has  Flowed  into  German 
Coffers. 

There  are  15,000  residents  of  Germany  and  Austria 
holding  shares  in  British  concerns. 

This  army  of  15,000  draws  an  income  from  businesses 
in  this  country,  and  spends  that  income,  provided  by 
Britons,  in  Germany  and  Austria. 

GERMANY  has  poured  out  money  like  water  to  her  sons 
engaged  in  business  here.     A  German  had  only  to  open 


A   QUESTION. 

Why  are  the  palatial  offices  of  German 
companies  in  London  allowed  to  remain 
empty? 

They  could  be  put  to  use  by  the 
Government  for  housing  the  staff  that 
must  direct  this  war  on  Germany's 
trade. 

A  high  legal  authority  states  that  the 
Government  is  entitled  to  take  over 
these  premises  and  use  them  while  the 
war  is  on  for  purposes  of  its  own. 


an  office  in  the  City  of  London,  Manchester,  or  any- 
where else,  secure  an  order — often   based  on  dumping 
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prices — and  German  bankers  stood  sponsor  for  all  or 
nearly  all  the  money  required,  taking  care  always  that 
the  goods  were  made  in  Germany. 

Thousands  of  Germans  have  waxed  fat  in  this  country] 
merely  by  handling  or  finishing  goods  made  in  Germany.' 
If  they  established  a  German  business  here,  and  manu- 
factured to  any  extent  whatever,  they  took  good  care  to 
buy  the  raw  material  only  from  their  German  parent 
house  or  factory.  The  German  manufacturers  were  only 
too  ready  to  finance  any  of  their  countrymen  by  taking 
shares  in  the  British  business,  because  that  meant  a 
monopoly  for  them  in  the  supply  of  partly  finished  goods 
or  of  raw  material. 


The  Strings  Held  in  Germany. 

But  the  whole  scheme  was  on  a  much  bigger  scale. 
In  Berlin,  Hamburg,  and  elsewhere,  financial  magnates 
sat  and  controlled  a  dozen  concerns,  all  with  branches  in 
this  country,  locked  and  interlocked  with  each  other  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  output  of  each  factory  in  Germany 
was  regulated,  not  according  to  British  demands  here, 
but  according  to  the  orders  of  those  who  controlled  all 
the  concerns.  If  the  British  took  too  great  a  liking  for 
the  products  of  one  firm  in  the  German  group,  another 
was  selected  to  carry  out  the  order,  so  that  there  was 
always  a  well-balanced  output  from  all  of  them.  This 
is  scientific  business  management,  which  it  would  appear 
that  we  in  this  country  have  yet  to  learn. 

There  is  not  a  branch  of  business  in  this  country  to 
which  Germans  have  not  applied  their  scientific  principles 
in  management  One  would  imagine  that  the  foundry 
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trade  of  this  country  would  always  be  exclusively  British, 
but  investigations  have  proved  that  the  Germans  have 
got  right  into  it,  and  have  done  so  without  the  middle- 
man, let  alone  the  public  being  aware  of  it,  because 
the  trade  has  mostly  been  done  under  British  names. 
Unsuspecting  persons  have  bought  foundry  goods  of  all 
descriptions,  made  largely  by  German  labour  in  this 
country,  directed  by  Germans  in  factories  owned  to  a  large 
extent  by  German  shareholders. 

The  German  who  manufactures  here  under  a  British 
name,  or  a  German  name  that  has  been  Anglicized,  is 
'cute  enough  to  employ  smart  British  travellers,  who 
have  scoured  the  country  and  brought  business  for  him. 
These  men  should  be  valuable  scouts  in  the  commercial 
war  waged  by  British  manufacturers.  Germans  have  set 
up  their  factories  in  districts  where  labour  is  cheap ; 
they  have  treated  their  employees  on  the  whole  well; 
but  the  best  positions  in  the  concern  have  always  been 
held  by  Germans,  who  are  connected  with  the  parent 
concern  in  Germany. 

Manufacturers  All ! 

No  company  files  at  Somerset  House  can  ever  bring 
to  light  more  than  a  fraction  of  the  facts  relating  to 
the  German  grip  of  British  trade  here. 

It  must  be  said  for  the  Germans  that  they  know  our 
commercial  law  better  than  Britons  do ;  that  they  have 
applied  their  scientific  knowlege  in  the  organization  of 
a  movement  which  can  only  be  likened  to  driving  a 
whole  column  of  motor  waggons  through  every  Act  of 
Parliament  we  have. 
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They  speedily  demolished  the  Merchandise  Marks 
Act ;  they  got  right  through  the  Patents  Act,  which  was 
designed  to  compel  holders  of  foreign  patents  here  to 
manufacture  the  goods  they  handled ;  and  they  have 
turned  upside  down  all  the  conventional  ideas  we  had 
in  regard  to  manufacture,  and  the  meaning  of  the 
word. 

If  you  gave  a  German  company  an  order  big  enough, 
they  would  make  you  a  manufacturer,  although  you 
might  not  manufacture  a  single  article  you  sold.  If  you 
were  British  throughout,  you  could  become  a  manu- 
facturer by  a  very  simple  process. 

All  that  was  necessary  was  that  you  should  be  a 
British  company,  backed  by  British  capital,  and  be  ready 
to  sell  goods  made  by  a  German-controlled  firm. 

All  German  firms  were  ready  to  make  any 
of  their  goods  for  British  firms,  and  put  the 
names  of  these  firms  upon  them  as  manu- 
facturers of  the  articles. 

The  real  manufacturing  profits  have  gone  straight  to 
the  head  office  in  Germany. 


A  British  Concern. 

Carl  Lindstrom,  A.G.,  was  registered  in  Germany,  in 
1908,  to  manufacture  phonographs,  talking  machines, 
kinematographs,  etc.,  with  a  capital  of  750,000  marks 
(^37,500)  in  shares  of  ^"50  each.  The  directors  were 
residents  of  Berlin.  Otto  Riihl  was  the  secretary  so  far 
as  English  trade  was  concerned. 
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On  March  26,  1913,  Carl  Lindstrom,  Ltd.,  was 
registered  in  London  with  a  capital  of  ^"1,000,  in  £i 
shares  fully  paid.  The  shares  were  held  by  Max  Strauss 
(333)  °f  Berlin,  Otto  Heineman  (333),  of  Berlin,  and 
S.  Marx  (332)  of  Berlin.  Otto  Riihl  was  a  director. 

According  to  a  return  dated  April  14,  1914,  a  new 
company  called  Otto  Riihl,  Ltd.,  was  formed  with  a 
capital  of  ^"1,200  in  £i  shares,  none  of  which  has  been 
held  by  any  German  residents  since  March  31  of  this 
year.  The  registered  offices  of  Otto  Riihl,  Ltd.,  are  at 
77,  City  Road,  the  same  as  that  of  Carl  Lindstrom. 
Otto  Riihl,  Ltd.,  is  therefore  a  British  firm. 


A  Chinese  Puzzle. 

The  web  of  German  financial  interests  in  British 
registered  companies — and  very  much  more  so  in  un- 
registered companies — is  truly  amazing. 

It  may  take  any  one  of  the  following  forms  : 

1.  A  German  manufacturer  will  finance  a  British 
agency  which  buys  his  goods — whether  the  goods  be 
finished  in  Germany,  or  whether  they  be  sent  over  to 
this  country  to  be  finished  and  to  be  labelled  "  Made 
in  England." 

2.  A  German  bank  will  finance  a  British  concern 
which  buys  German  goods — just  because  the  bank  is 
also  interested  in  German  industry. 

3.  A  German  firm  will  grant  manufacturing  rights 
of  a  patented  article  to  a  British  concern  on  receiving 
a  certain  number  of  shares  in  the  concern  by  way 
of  "  royalties." 

4.  Leading   German   shareholders  of  a  German 
manufacturing  firm  will  finance  a  British  firm  which 
deals  in  the  German  firm's  goods,  even  going  as 
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far  as  to  lend  capital  to  the  British  firm 
without  receiving  any  interest  thereon.  What 
matters  to  them  is  the  profit  to  be  made  on  their 
own — the  German  firm's — goods. 

5.  Finally,  there  is  the  case  of  German  capital- 
ists financing  a  purely  British  concern,  just  be- 
cause it  represents  a  sound  investment,  and  because 
British  banks  will  not  look  at  industrial  enterprises. 
Many  English  firms  have  thus  been  driven  to  borrow 
capital  from  Germany. 

A  British  Confectionery  Business. 

One  example  shows — one  instance  of  many — that 
German  banks  not  only  finance  Germans  engaged  in 
trade  in  Germany,  but  firms  which  are  engaged  in 
business  in  this  country.  Of  the  issued  capital  of 
^"32,400  in  Aerated  Candy  Company,  Ltd.,  a  group  of 
wealthy  Mannheim  bankers  hold  £25,000,  all  of  the 
other  holdings  being  small  and  British. 

Imagine  a  British  joint-stock  bank  taking  a  five-sixth 
interest  in  a  confectionery  business  carried  on  in  Ger- 
many !  It  speaks  well  for  German  enterprise,  for  the 
active  directors  are  British,  the  majority  of  the  em- 
ployees are  British,  and,  according  to  the  Proclamation, 
it  is  a  firm  with  which  British  people  can  trade  so  long 
as  neither  goods  nor  profits  reach  the  enemy. 

Crush,  then  Control. 

A  painful  but  very  instructive  example  of  the  German 
method  is  afforded  by  the  case  of  the  British  Metal 
Engraving  Company.  Out  of  a  capital  of  ^"40,566  in 
this  concern,  ^"25,890  was  held  before  the  war  by  resi- 
dents in  Germany. 
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But  its  directors  are  British,  and  the  English  share- 
holders include  two  who  are  serving  in  the  British 
Army;  another  is  in  command  of  a  fleet  of  trawlers 
doing  the  dangerous  work  of  clearing  mines  from  the  sea, 
and  a  nephew  of  a  director  is  on  H.M.S.  Birmingham. 

It  was  entirely  owing  to  foreign  competition  that  this 
firm  was  forced  to  amalgamate  with  several  German 
concerns,  who  received  shares  and  found  part  of  the 
working  capital.  All  the  work,  however,  was  done  by 
British  workmen  in  this  country. 

The  directors  have  now  decided  to  get  rid  of  their 
"  old  man  of  the  sea,"  the  German  shareholder,  by  wind- 
ing up  the  company  and  reforming  it  as  a  purely  British 
concern. 

But  the  lesson  remains,  and  Britons  should  at  last 
learn  it:  German  financial  control  of  a  British 
business  is  due  to  German  competition,  which 
has  done  its  best  to  crush  the  business,  and  then 
to  build  it  up  again  with  its  own  capital. 

Money — at  a  Price. 

Very  similar,  and  equally  painful,  has  been  the  ex- 
perience of  another  firm,  the  Adnil  Electric  Company,  Ltd. 

Of  its  capital  of  ^"10,000,  the  files  at  Somerset  House 
show  that  ^"9,998 — all  but  £2 — is  held  in  Germany,  by 
the  Bergmann  Electric  Works  of  Berlin.  But  the 
figures  are  not  so  eloquent  as  the  history  of  how  this  firm 
—originally  British — came  to  be  entirely  controlled  from 
abroad.  In  1904  two  Englishmen,  with  the  aid  of 
another  who  provided  some  capital,  established  the  firm 
of  Marples,  Leach  and  Co.,  of  6,  Victoria  Avenue, 
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Bishopsgate,  E.G.  In  the  course  of  business  they  took 
over  the  agency  of  Bergmann  Electric  Werke  of  Berlin. 
In  1908  they  formed  themselves  into  a  limited  liability 
company,  which  prospered.  But  there  was  not  sufficient 
capital  to  cope  with  the  growth  of  the  business. 

Unable  to  obtain  capital  in  England — owing  to  the 
usual  aloofness  of  the  banks  from  mere  commerce — they 
turned  to  Germany,  and  found  it  at  once,  to  an  unlimited 
amount,  on  condition  that  they  paid  out  at  par  all 
English  and  American  shareholders. 

Bergmanns  then  took  over  the  business  and  made  the 
former  partners  managers,  with  a  share  in  the  profits. 
The  nominal  money  in  the  books  really  represented 
Bergmanns'  stock  in  the  business. 

Since  the  war  broke  out  Bergmanns  have  sent  instruc- 
tions to  close  down  the  business.  These  have  been 
ignored.  Messrs.  Marples  and  Leach  inform  us  that  they 
intend  to  sit  tight. 

Interlocking  Companies. 

Here  is  one  case  of  a  very  complicated  character : 
The  files  of  Somerset  House  show  that  on  August  i 
the  firm  of  Voigt  and  Haeffner,  of  Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
was  registered  as  the  Switchgear  Construction  Company, 
Ltd.,  with  a  capital  of  ^"10,000  in  2,000  shares  of  £5 
each,  increased  on  July  29,  1914,  to  ^"25,000  by  the  issue 
of  a  further  3,000  £$  shares.  Voigt  and  Haeffner  have 
an  immense  factory  at  Frankfort,  where  they  make 
electrical  apparatus  ;  their  works  here  are  in  Salop  Street, 
Birmingham. 

The  directors  of  the  Switchgear  Construction  Company, 
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Ltd.,  reside  as  to  three  of  them  in  Germany ;  one 
Justis  Eck,  managing  director — appointed  June  i  last — 
lives  at  Chiswick,  is  a  British  subject  of  Russian  parent- 
age, and  is  a  holder  of  502  shares  in  the  Union  Electric 
Company,  Ltd.,  in  which  23,409  out  of  25,000  shares 
are  held  by  German  residents,  excluding,  of  course,  Mr. 
Eck's  shares.  The  other  director  has  an  English  name 
and  address. 

All  the  directors  have  been  notified  by  registration  of 
the  change  in  the  name. 

On  September  4  last  the  Union  Electric  Company  sent 
out  a  card  stating  that  they  had  decided  to  incorporate  a 
new  company,  and  sell  to  it  the  business,  machinery,  and 
designs  of  the  switchgear  department. 

The  sale  took  place  on  June  i,  1914,  and  on 
August  i  the  Board  of  Trade  sanctioned  the  name 
of  the  new  concern :  "  The  Switchgear  Construction 
Company,  Ltd." 

But  the  Switchgear  Construction  Company,  Ltd.,  is  the 
new  name  of  Voigt  and  Haeffner,  of  Frankfort,  which 
held  at  the  date  of  the  last  return,  lodged  on  May  23  last, 
460  out  of  the  496  £5  shares  issued  by  the  company. 

It  comes  to  this  then,  that  Voigt  and  Haeffner,  whose 
paid-up  capital  was  only  ^"2,480,  has  become  the  Switch- 
gear  Construction  Company,  Ltd.,  with  a  capital  of 
/"25,ooo,  which,  according  to  the  statement  of  the  Union 
Electric  Company  (a  German-owned  firm  to  the  extent  of 
^23,409  out  of  an  issued  capital  of  ,£"25,000)  is  really  an 
offshoot  of  that  company. 

An  excellent  site  has  already  been  secured  for  the 
new  works.  Pending  the  completion  of  these,  the 
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existing  works  at  Birmingham  and  London,  though 
busy,  are  not  too  busy  to  execute  your  orders. 

The  "  existing  works  "  in  Birmingham  and  London  are 
those  of  Voigt  and  Haeffner,  now  the  Switchgear  Con- 
struction Company,  Ltd.,  and  of  the  Union  Electric 
Company,  Ltd.,  the  parent  of  the  Switchgear  Construc- 
tion Company,  which  has  swallowed  Voigt  and  Haeffner. 

If  the  Switchgear  Construction  Company  is  to  be 
financed  by  British  capital,  and  will  make  in  a  British 
factory  the  goods  formerly  made  by  Voigt  and  Haeffner, 
the  British  workman  should  profit  by  the  war  on 
Germany's  trade. 

Whose  Coal? 

In  1911  Hugo  Stinnes,  of  Mulheim-Ruhr,  in  Germany, 
established  in  London  a  coal  business  with  a  capital  of 
^"25,000,  divided  into  2,500  shares  of  £10  each.  Of  these 
shares  Hugo  Stinnes  held  2,497,  a  Thomas  Herman,  of 
Mulheim,  held  one,  and  two  London  men  one  each. 

Hugo  Stinnes  is  a  coal  magnate  who  controls  concerns 
in  Berlin,  Hamburg,  Petrograd,  Messina,  Trieste,  Rouen, 
Genoa,  Glasgow,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Cardiff,  Swansea, 
Hull,  and  a  dozen  other  places. 

With  this  capital  of  ^"25,000  he  entered  into  contracts 
with  British  coal  companies  for  exporting  coal. 

Herr  Hugo  Stinnes  is  a  member  of  the  German  ring — 
the  Westphalian  Coal  Syndicate.  He  is  a  coal  exporter. 
In  the  list  of  places  to  which  he  exports  coal  is  Messina, 
where  coal  hulks  under  the  title  of  "  Hugo  Stinnes  Societa 
Anonima  Italiana"  provide  coal  for  ships. 

Was  it  not  at  Messina  that  the  Goeben  and  the  Breslau 
put  in  before  their  flight  to  the  Dardanelles  ? 
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VI. 
TIED   HOUSES. 

How  German  Finance  has  Gagged  English 
Firms. 

HERE   is  an  instance  which   illustrates  how  Germans 
capture  and  keep  our  most  profitable  trades. 

An  inventor  in  this  country,  having  made  a  perfect 
working  model  of  a  mechanical  toy,  took  it  to  the  leading 
firms  of  toy-makers  in  England,  and  after  months  of 
travelling  about,  interviewing,  etc.,  succeeded  in  per- 
suading a  firm  to  interest  themselves.  This  firm's 
quotation  was  8£d.  for  a  toy  to  be  placed  upon  the 
market  to  sell  at  a  shilling. 

This  was  not  a  profitable  offer.  The  inventor  of  the 
toy  then  went  to  the  German  ring  of  toy-dealers  in 
London.  These  people  at  once  realized  its  selling 
capacity,  and  ultimately  a  German  in  quite  a  small 
way  of  business  in  Germany  undertook  the  manufacture. 

This  man  went  to  the  Deutsche  Bank  and  explained 
the  position  to  them.  They  looked  into  the  matter, 
found  it  was  satisfactory,  and  decided  to  help. 

The  bank  advanced  ^3,000  to  the  manufacturer,  placed 
three  of  their  clerks  in  the  business  place  to  look  after 
their  interests,  and  work  commenced. 

As  soon  as  the  plant  was  established  the  bank  applied 
to  the  Government,  and  obtained  the  services  of  175 
convicts,  who  were  sent  down  at  five  o'clock  each 
morning  to  the  works,  in  charge  of  armed  guards.  The 
workshop,  in  fact,  became  a  prison  factory. 
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Convict  Labour. 

The  bank  paid  to  the  Government  an  amount  equiva- 
lent to  is.  3d.  per  day  for  each  convict,  and  out  of  this 
amount  i^d.  went  to  each  prisoner,  to  form  a  fund  for 
his  benefit  when  released. 

In  addition  to  the  is.  3d.  the  bank  paid  i|d.  a  day  for 
the  maintenance  of  each  convict. 

The  men  were  taught  a  good  trade,  and  cost  the 
Government  nothing. 

Cases  for  the  toys  were  made  in  the  same  factory, 
packed  there  by  girls,  sealed  with  a  leaden  Government 
seal,  and  sent  to  Hamburg  for  shipment — all  for  England. 

This  seal  was  only  broken  after  the  goods  left  Ham- 
burg, and  the  mark  in  ink  upon  each  toy,  "  made  in 
Germany,"  was  easily  removed  by  the  agent  in  this 
country. 

The  toys  were  delivered  in  London  to  the  retailers  at 
35.  iod.  per  dozen,  and  were  sold  to  the  public  at 
6£d.  each. 

British  labour  for  the  same  class  of  work  would  have 
been,  at  the  current  rate,  from  45.  gd.  to  55.  3d.  a  day. 

The  Deutsche  Bank  made  all  necessary  trade  inquiries, 
collected  accounts,  and  the  business  was  guarded  in 
London  by  their  own  clerks. 

The  same  toy  was  sold  in  Berlin  at  is.  3d., 
marked,  "  Made  in  England." 

Tight  Purse-Strings  of  British  Banks. 

This  illustrates  the  most  pressing  need  of  the  hour, 
— the  need  for  British  banking  support  for  British 
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enterprise.  At  present,  even  a  manufacturer  who  has 
secured  a  big  Government  contract  cannot  obtain  a 
banker's  loan  to  carry  it  out. 

Whatever  measures  to  revive,  co-ordinate,  and  system- 
atize industry  may  be  adopted,  the  most  important  one  is 
the  reform  of  our  banking  system.  Banks  were  founded 
to  enable  some  people  to  earn  reasonable  interest  on 
their  money  by  lending  it,  through  a  banker  who  knew 
with  whom  he  was  dealing,  to  honest,  reliable  people  who 
could  put  it  to  good  use  in  commercial  and  industrial 
undertakings. 

Your  old-fashioned  banker  was  a  man  who  dealt  with 
men,  and  knew  them.  The  joint-stock  company  is  a 
machine.  And  this  machine  has  almost  dried  up  the 
soul  of  enterprise. 

With  all  his  faults,  the  Kaiser  had  sense  enough  to 
make  his  bankers  finance  liberally  the  gigantic  trade  that 
Germany  was  snatching  from  us.  He  knew  that  the 
motto  of  all  commerce  is:  Nothing  venture,  nothing 
gain. 

Nowadays  banks  are  the  most  timid  of  timid  investors. 
Gilt-edged  securities  (what  price  now  ?),  Government 
stocks,  railways,  and  "safe"  enterprises  of  all  kinds, 
plus  a  gold-mine  or  two,  are  the  limit  of  their  activities. 
You  will  always  get  money  to  work  a  gold-mine,  even  if 
it  is  certain  to  lose  money,  but  you  can  hardly  ever  get 
finance  for  a  sound,  plain  commercial  or  industrial 
scheme. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  scores  of  British- 
founded  firms  have  been  Germanized  by  German  bankers, 
that  hundreds  have  been  financed  by  German  bankers 
because  not  a  single  penny  could  be  obtained  from  a 
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British  bank  to  help  British  manufacturers  to  carry  out 
orders  obtained  in  this  country,  and  that  literally  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  pounds,  even  millions,  of  German  money 
have  been  put  into  British  businesses  from  which 
dividends  have  been  drawn  by  German  shareholders 
through  shares  held  through  German  manufacturers,  who 
"  tie  "  British  houses. 

Case  after  case  has  been  put  before  us  showing  how 
orders  have  been  lost  for  this  country  because  of  the 
inability  of  manufacturers  to  obtain  a  loan  from  a  British 
bank  on  the  strength  of  orders  received  from  firms  whose 
financial  position  was  impregnable. 

Choked  to  Death. 

The  German  money  grip  on  British  industry  has  been 
obtained  in  two  ways. 

One  has  taken  the  form  of  an  offer  of  German  manu- 
facturers of  goods  at  cheaper  rates — with  long  credit — 
than  these  goods  could  be  made  here.  Businesses  have 
apparently  flourished  for  a  time.  Then  the  German 
firm  which  has  sent  over  the  goods  has  choked  ware- 
houses with  their  productions  to  a  point  when  the  British 
firm  could  not  show  a  turnover  sufficient  to  pay  for  the 
goods  within  the  credit  period. 

Then  the  German's  opportunity  came.  He  offered  to 
take  shares  in  the  business  representing  the  value  of  his 
stock-in-hand.  This  offer  has  often  been  resisted,  but  in 
many  cases  in  vain,  because  the  necessary  capital  has  not 
been  obtainable  in  this  country. 

At  last  the  British  trader  has  been  obliged  to  succumb 
to  the  German,  who  took  the  shares  for  the  stock.  The 
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British  manufacturer  immediately  found  himself  tied  to  the 
German,  to  whom  he  had  really  pawned  his  business. 

Bound  and  Gagged. 

Another  German  method  was  to  use  secret  informa- 
tion as  to  the  financial  position  of  a  British  firm,  which 
was  forwarded  to  Berlin  by  German  agents,  who,  when 
it  was  discovered  that  the  British  firm  was  hard  hit  by 
German  competition,  directed  all  their  artillery  of  com- 
petition on  this  particular  firm  through  German  manu- 
facturers, who  undercut  to  a  point  when  the  British  firm 
could  go  no  further  unless  it  came  to  terms  with  the 
German  ring.  It  was  then  submission  on  terms,  and 
these  generally  took  the  form  of  shares  held  by  German 
firms  supplying  raw  material,  who  then  "  tied "  the 
British  firm. 

Manufacturers  have  shown  us  orders  for  goods  pre- 
viously supplied  by  Germany.  Yet  one  and  all  say  that 
their  banks  have  absolutely  refused  to  advance  a  penny 
on  these  orders. 

The  question  put  by  the  banks — a  stereotyped  one — 
is,  What  securities  can  you  deposit  against  a  loan  ? 

Naturally  a  man  in  business  does  not  invest  his  spare 
capital  in  securities  such  as  appeal  to  the  ordinary 
investor.  His  capital  is  wanted  for  his  business.  Prac- 
tically all  his  capital  is  in  his  business.  How,  then,  can 
he  deposit  securities  against  a  loan  ? 

A  Serious  Handicap. 

The  attitude  of  British  banks  towards  trade  is  such 
that  unless  some  big  effort  is  made  to  establish  banking 
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institutions  which  will  adopt  German  methods  the  British 
manufacturer  will  always  be  seriously  handicapped  in 
meeting  orders  given  by  his  own  countrymen. 

Numerous  cases  come  under  my  notice,  writes  the 
head  of  a  well-known  firm  of  City  estate  agents. 

A  prominent  engineering  firm  with  a  large  and 
enormously  profitable  monopoly  contract,  which, 
but  for  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  would  have  been 
financed  by  an  issue  of  shares  in  a  public  company, 
holds  large  contracts  to  the  tune  of  thousands  of 
pounds. 

The  banks  will  not  assist  to  the  extent  of  a  penny. 

Surely  the  Government  did  not  come  to  the 
rescue  merely  to  save  the  banks'  dividends,  but  to 
enable  them  to  help  trade. 

There  is  the  case  of  the  Sterling  Telephone  Company, 
Ltd.,  which  is  held  by  German  shareholders  as  to  £36,000 
out  of  £54,800  of  its  issued  capital.  Here  is  a  company 
wanting  at  various  periods  of  its  career  capital  for 
its  development.  When  money  was  needed  German 
financiers  offered  to  put  down  £20,000  to  an  equal 
amount  of  British  money,  but  the  British  capitalist 
refused,  and  Germans,  seeing  that  the  company  was 
doing  a  big  business  and  had  a  bigger  future,  came  down 
with  their  money  in  the  form  of  shares,  and  the  Sterling 
Telephone  Works,  which  employ  400  British  people  in 
their  factory  at  Dagenham,  went  ahead. 

One  or  two  more  examples  of  the  lack  of  business 
sense  on  the  part  of  British  banks  will  suffice.  When 
the  war  broke  out,  the  ribbon  supplies  from  abroad  were 
entirely  stopped.  Buyers,  therefore,  tried  to  place  their 
orders  in  Coventry,  where  there  used  to  be  a  large  ribbon 
trade. 
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But  too  late.  The  old  ribbon-weavers  of  Coventry 
have  died  out,  and  the  only  way  to  revive  a  once  pros- 
perous trade  would  be  to  re-educate  a  new  generation 
of  weavers  by  bringing  an  expert  from  Switzerland,  and 
financing  the  undertaking  during  its  infancy. 

Are  the  banks  going  to  provide  the  money  ?  Not 
British  banks ! 

Strangling  British  Trade. 

Again,  take  the  case  of  the  English  brush  trade,  which 
was,  less  than  a  decade  ago,  confined  to  Birmingham, 
Hull,  and  Liverpool. 

With  the  help  of  their  banks  the  Germans  set  out  to 
capture  this  trade.  They  began  the  battle  at  the  fountain- 
head,  and  gradually  diverted  from  the  Mersey  to  Ham- 
burg practically  the  whole  supply  of  a  West  African 
growth  called  piassava,  extensively  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  brooms. 

They  did  the  same  with  hair  from  Russia  and  fibre 
from  Mexico.  The  prices  in  England  thus  went  up,  and 
the  Germans  had  no  difficulty  in  securing  the  orders  for 
the  finished  article. 

Would  British  banks  have  financed  such  a  campaign  ? 
Never  ! 

Take  yet  another  case,  that  of  agricultural  machinery, 
which  is  extensively  made  in  Leeds.  That  there  is  an 
immense  market  to  be  captured  in  Russia,  where  vast 
areas  of  land  can  only  be  profitably  cultivated  by 
machinery,  is  well  known. 

Why  have  the  Germans  secured  a  monopoly  of  this 
market  ?  Because  they  have  been  supported  by  enter- 
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prising  and  well-informed  local  agencies  of  German  banks, 
which  have  enabled  the  merchants  to  give  long  credit  to 
their  customers. 

We  are  not  so  much  concerned  in  this  volume  with 
Germany's  foreign  trade  as  with  Germany's  financial 
hold  of  this  country.  The  cause,  however,  is  the  same 
in  both  cases  :  German  banks  are  alive,  English  banks  are 
mummified. 

One  explanation  of  this  state  of  affairs  comes  from  a 
particularly  well-informed  and  highly  placed  gentleman, 
whose  name  we  are  at  liberty  to  disclose,  but  purposely 
withhold. 

British  home  trade  is  being  strangled  because  German 
financiers  dominate  London. 

In  August,  1913,  he  says,  I  visited  Hamburg  and 
Berlin,  where,  as  then  proprietor  of  a  well-known 
shipping  journal  published  in  the  United  States,  I 
was  received  by  the  senior  members  of  three  of  the 
greatest  private  banking  and  issuing  houses  in  Ger- 
many, and  who  themselves  confessed  surprise  at  the 
extent  to  which  German  finance  is  permitted  to 
dominate  London.  Previously,  members  of  a  pro- 
minent German  banking  house  in  New  York  had 
expressed  the  same  surprise  to  the  point  of  ridi- 
culing British  blindness  and  confidence. 

In  the  Hands  of  the  German  Financier. 

After  pointing  out  how  Count  Bernstorff,  the  German 
Ambassador  at  Washington,  assisted  by  Herr  von  Dern- 
burg,  former  German  Colonial  Secretary,  have  com- 
menced in  America  "  a  campaign  of  publicity,"  aided  by 
German  banks  in  New  York,  some  of  whose  partners 
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are  partners  in  German  banking-houses  in  London 

controlling  tube  railways  and  other  underground  finance, 
he  proceeds : 

In  interesting  contrast,  the  senior  partner  of  one 
of  the  principal  private  banking-houses  in  Germany 
above  referred  to,  informed  me  that  he  had  withdrawn 
his  "  commanditaire  "  (a  special  agent  in  a  foreign 
country  concealed  as  a  domesticated  national)  from 
Paris,  where  he  had  never  been  able  to  penetrate 
into  intimate  and  prominent  financial  circles  by  reason 
of  the  suspicion  and  hostility  attaching  to  German 
finance. 

Yet  this  same  house  was  able  to  maintain  the  closest  and 
most  friendly  relations  to  the  moment  of  the  declaration  of 
the  war  with  two  of  the  most  prominent  issuing  houses  in 
London,  one  of  wliose  members  is  a  director  of  the  Bank  of 
England. 

I  am  not  necessarily  suggesting  any  improper 
relation,  but  contrasting  the  precaution  of  Paris  with 
the  extravagant  disregard  and  confidence  of  London. 

There  are  on  the  London  Stock  Exchange  58 
firms  with  German  names,  with  no  fewer  than  169 
naturalized  British  subjects  as  partners. 

And  if  you  bear  in  mind  that  many  of  the  others  may 
have  changed  their  names,  and  adopted  in  place  of  their 
-steins  and  -bergs  some  of  our  finest  old  English  surnames, 
you  will  realize  what  this  means  to  purely  British  trade. 

It  only  costs  a  few  pounds  to  become  naturalized. 
It  costs  nothing  at  all  to  change  your  name. 

If  you  want  further  enlightenment,  look  through  the 
pages  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  Journal  at  the  lists  of 
new  members,  or  those  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  Annual  ; 
every  name  in  the  German  Post  Office  Directory  is  to  be 
found  there. 
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It  even  includes  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Berliner 
Tageblatt,  the  German  Bank  of  London,  and  the  German 
State  Railways! 

These  are  the  people  who  have  been  able  to  obtain  all 
private  trade  information  available  in  this  country,  and 
to  get  the  benefit  of  the  work  of  our  Consuls  abroad. 
Every  page  of  the  Annual  contains  at  least  a  dispropor- 
tionate amount  of  German  names.  Most  of  them,  no 
doubt,  are  naturalized  British  subjects.  It's  so  simple ! 

The  proportion  of  German  to  English  names  of  new 
members  elected  the  month  before  the  war  was  declared 
was  more  than  a  third  of  the  whole. 

No  wonder  British  firms  are  demanding  that  Chambers 
of  Commerce  shall  be  under  direct  Government  control. 
All  the  trade  information  collected  at  great  cost  to  our 
nation  presented  free  to  our  German  competitors !  That 
was  our  British  idea  of  making  war  on  Germany's  trade. 


Timorous  souls  are  afraid  that  this  trade  war  on 
Germany  is  a  little  unkind,  a  bit  un-English. 

There  is  no  kindness  in  war  as  waged  by  Germany. 
The  Germans  have  asked  for  war.  Let  them  have  it — in 
the  field,  in  the  workshop,  in  the  factory,  and  in  the  little 
store.  Let  it  be  war — relentless  and  persistent. 

Buy  nothing  made  in  Germany  or  Austria. 
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VII. 

PEACE  AND  GOODWILL. 
What  has  become  of  our  Christmas-Card  Money. 

CHRISTMAS  has  hitherto  brought  us  its  message  of  peace  and 
goodwill  in  the  shape  of  German-made  Christmas  cards. 

Having  received,  through  our  gallant  soldiers  and 
sailors,  striking  evidence  of  how  much  peace  and  good- will 
Germany  wishes  us  to  enjoy,  and  how  she  has  been  spend- 
ing our  Christmas  money  buying  bullets  to  kill  us,  we  shall 
in  future  dispense  with  the  work  of  doubtful  art  "  printed 
in  Bavaria,"  and  produce  our  own  Christmas  greetings. 

Not  that  the  cheap  and  gaudy  German  article  always 
acknowledges  its  origin.  The  Trade-Marks  Act,  as  we 
have  shown  elsewhere,  is  readily  turned.  German 
Christmas-card  covers,  embossed  with  pictures,  but  with- 
out any  English  wording,  have  been  largely  imported  into 
England  in  a  flat  state  as  raw  material. 

In  this  country  they  have  been  stamped  with  greetings 
and  tied  with  ribbons,  and  sent  out  without  any  mention 
of  their  German  origin. 

The  stationery  trade  is  now  well  informed  as  to  the 
firms  who  actually  manufacture  the  cards  in  their  entirety 
here,  and  it  is  for  them  to  keep  the  public  right  by 
handling  British-made  cards  only. 

As  regards  the  private  Christmas  cards,  the  British 
firms  have  practically  driven  the  German  firms  from  the 
market.  In  fact,  the  better-class  Christmas-card  trade  is 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  British  manufacturer. 

But  the  cheap,  heavily  embossed,  gaudy  card 
found  in  shops  is  largely  of  German  origin. 
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A  wholesale  firm  of  Christmas-card  makers  say :  "  If 
the  public  will  refuse  to  buy  all  lithographed  cards,  they 
will  be  on  the  safe  side.  If  they  cannot  recognize  the 
lithographed  card  from  its  printing,  let  them  buy  only 
cards  printed  in  two  or  three  colours.  These  latter  will 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  prove  to  be  of  British  manu- 
facture, and  printed  from  steel  dies  or  copper  plate." 

And  let  them  look  well  at  the  imprint.  "  Printed  in 
Bavaria"  or  any  other  part  of  Germany  should  be  enough. 

British  card  manufacturers  have  set  a  good  example  to 
all  other  manufacturers  by  carrying  the  war  into  the 
German  camps.  Several  have  opened  depots,  or  have 
sent  direct  representatives  to  the  Colonies  and  the  United 
States. 

The  religious  card  trade  is  largely  in  the  hands  of 
the  Germans,  though  British  firms  are  coming  along. 

The  best  efforts  of  British  firms  are  now  being  put 
forward  for  capturing  this  and  the  Christmas-card  trade. 
There  exists  already  one  big  firm  in  Bradford  which  has 
set  out  to  beat  the  Germans  at  their  own  particular  work. 
Up  to  the  present  the  parchment  and  fancy  "boards," 
from  which  cards  are  made,  have  come  from  Austria  and 
Germany,  but  the  British  paper-mills  are  getting  busy  on 
these  materials. 

A  firm  of  fine  art  printers  and  publishers  write  :  "  We 
think  it  cannot  be  too  widely  known  that  there  are 
numbers  of  English  Christmas-card  makers,  and  that 
this  trade  now  gives  employment  to  thousands  of  men 
and  women.  We,  and  other  English  manufacturers, 
print  on  the  back  of  our  cards,  '  Made  in  England.' 
Large  stocks  have  been  accumulated  by  the  various 
English  publishers,  and  are  now  ready  for  the  coming 
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season.  We  are  all  anxious  to  keep  our  works  going  so 
as  to  avoid  unemployment.  It  is  therefore  sincerely 
hoped  that  the  public  will  buy  cards  as  usual,  and, 
above  all,  see  that  they  bear  the  words,  '  Made  in 
England.' " 

Why  Buy  German  Toys? 

In  1912  Germany  sent  us  .£2,756,000  worth  of  toys. 

Germany  had  anticipated  a  record  year  in  exports  of 
toys  and  games  to  Great  Britain  in  1914. 

Many  of  the  orders  are  booked  in  June  and  July,  and 
travellers  from  one  German  firm  are  said  to  have 
secured  in  Manchester  alone  orders  worth  over  ^"50,000. 
The  war  means  that  toys  made  in  Germany  will  not  be 
delivered. 

English  toy  manufacturers  are  getting  to  work  to 
repair  the  deficiency.  Messrs.  Wisbey  and  Co.,  of 
Houndsditch,  who  have  one  of  the  largest  distributing 
agencies  in  the  world,  have  decided  to  establish  a  new 
factory  immediately  in  order  to  make  certain  toys  which 
hitherto  have  been  made  by  German  firms. 

Acton,  where  furry  and  woolly  toys  are  made,  and 
Bethnal  Green,  where  the  Teddy  bears  are  stuffed,  are 
among  the  London  districts  in  which  activity  in  toy- 
making  is  likely  to  be  stimulated. 

u  When  there  was  a  prospect  of  a  tariff  being 
imposed  on  German  manufactured  goods,"  said 
Mr.  W.  H.  Baker,  of  Bethnal  Green,  "we  were 
approached  by  a  syndicate  which  was  ready  to  put 
down  ^"20,000  to  start  a  factory  for  the  toys  in 
England.  That  is  enough  to  show  what  it  means 
to  German  makers  to  keep  their  trade  with  this 
country.' 
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But  see  where  the  German  comes  in — hard  as  you 
may  try  to  keep  him  out. 

No  sooner  was  it  clear  that  British  firms  were  out  to 
capture  this  trade  than  German  agents  in  this 
country  tried  to  form  a  combine  to  secure  the 
whole  of  the  British  toy-supply.  Their  intentions 
were  perfectly  clear :  to  oust  the  British  wholesale 
houses,  so  as  to  be  in  a  position,  after  the  war,  to  hand 
over  the  trade  once  more  to  their  own  country. 

Fortunately,  a  timely  exposure  of  this  scheme  led  to 
its  collapse.  This  story  shows  incidentally  that 
British  retailers  cannot  be  too  careful  in  selecting  their 
wholesalers,  and  that  they  should  only  deal  with  all- 
British  firms,  ignoring  the  argument  that,  if  people  do 
not  buy  the  German  toys  which  some  British  firms  have 
stocked,  these  British  firms  will  suffer. 

This  is  beside  the  question.  The  toy-trade  in  whole- 
sale centres  may  be  stocked  with  German  goods,  but  the 
British  toy-maker  is  active  and  ready  for  the  Christmas 
market.  Is  it  not  better  for  the  British  worker  that  he 
should  handle  and  distribute  toys  made  by  his  own 
countrymen  ? 

British  Tin  Soldiers. 

Particularly  interesting  in  this  connection  is  the  fact 
that  the  tin  soldier,  which  is,  and  is  likely  to  remain  for 
some  time,  all  the  rage,  is  a  very  typical  Briton.  No- 
where can  tin  soldiers  be  manufactured  so  well  as  in  this 
country,  and  the  war  game  will  thus  give  employment 
this  season  to  many  hundreds  of  British  families. 
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VIII. 
THE  WILY  TRADER. 

German  Attempts  to  get  British  Money  and  British 
Orders  for  Goods  in  Spite  of  the  War. 

We  received  this  morning  a  letter  from  a  Berlin 
house,  dated  August  13,  and  sent  through  a  Copen- 
hagen agent,  offering  to  supply  us  with  goods  via 
Copenhagen. 

Some  factories  in  Germany  have  apparently  made 
arrangements  with  Danish  agents  to  direct  a  supply 
of  goods  to  Great  Britain  via  Denmark. 

Needless  to  say  that  we  shall  make  no  use  what- 
ever of  this  offer,  and  sincerely  trust  that  nobody  will. 

Extract  from  a  letter  received  by  the  Evening  News 
from  a  firm  in  the  City  of  London. 


Through  "  new  firms  "  founded  especially  for  the  pur- 
pose, through  agents  in  London,  through  agents  in 
neutral  countries,  German  firms  tried  their  hardest, 
after  the  beginning  of  the  war,  to  get  remittances  from 
England  for  any  money  that  was  owing  to  them,  and 
to  get  orders  for  goods  to  be  shipped  by  a  roundabout 
route. 

That  British  firms  were  unable  to  recover  what  Ger- 
many owed  them,  that  British  agencies  in  Berlin  were 
taken  over  by  the  German  Government,  mattered  not 
at  all. 

Unfortunately,  the  British  Proclamation  on  trading 
with  the  enemy  left  traders  in  the  most  complete  dark- 
ness. Endeavours  have  ever  since  been  made  in  vain  to 
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ascertain  whether  and  how  debts  to  a  German  firm  could 
be  discharged. 

Traders  are  receiving  solicitors'  letters  threatening 
them  with  proceedings  if  they  do  not  pay. 

Solicitors'  opinions  are  being  taken  and  sent  round  to 
merchants,  pointing  out  that  they  must  pay.  Of  what 
use  is  it  to  tell  the  commercial  public  that  they  must 
neither  remit  goods,  money,  nor  profits  to  an  enemy,  and 
yet  provide  no  means  for  the  honourable  tradesman  to 
discharge  his  debt,  and  assure  himself  that  the  money 
does  not  get  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  ? 

An  Important  Decision. 

The  only  decision  on  the  subject  is  the  one  given  by 
Mr.  Justice  Shearman  : 

In  appointing  a  receiver  and  manager  of  a  piano- 
forte company  with  a  German  name,  Mr.  Justice 
Shearman,  in  the  Vacation  Court,  said  the  Receiver 
must  undertake  not  to  remit  any  money  or  goods 
to  a  hostile  country. 

He  did  not  think  a  business  which  was  being 
owned  beneficially  by  foreign  enemies  could  be 
carried  on  at  all  in  this  country  without  the  licence 
of  the  Government. 

He  was  informed  that  the  Government  would  not 
give  the  authority  unless  they  were  satisfied  that  no 
money  would  be  remitted  to  an  alien  enemy.  It 
must  all  remain  in  this  country. 

Whatever  its  meaning,  "  owned  beneficially  by  foreign 
enemies"  ought  to  be  explained. 

It  might  apply  to  any  business  owned  either  entirely 
or  partly — even  in  a  very  small  part — by  German  or 
Austrian  subjects. 
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Until  the  point  is  cleared,  every  British  trader  must 
beware,  for  his  own  sake,  lest  he  pay  money  to  the  enemy, 
even  though  a  London  address  is  given  him  to  which  the 
money  should  be  sent. 

There  is  a  heavy  penalty  on  anyone  who  sends  money 
to  the  enemy.  There  is  a  chance  on  indictment  of  im- 
prisonment for  a  long  period. 

A  London  firm,  whose  offices  are  in  the  City,  received 
the  following  letter  dated  August  13,  1914.  The  address 
in  Berlin  is  crossed  out,  and  an  address,  22,  Ivy  Lane, 
Newgate  Street,  E.G.,  is  stamped  on  the  notepaper : 

DEAR  SIR, 

In  view  of  the  present  crisis  and  of  the  impos- 
sibility of  remitting  money  to  Germany,  we  are 
instructed  by  Messrs.  Fischer  and  Wolff,  Berlin,  to 
request  you  to  kindly  pay  all  accounts  at  your 
earliest  convenience  to  this  office,  and  under  no 
circumstances  to  entrust  cheques  to  the  post  for  trans- 
mission abroad. 

In  case  you  should  send  cheques  for  those  accounts 
which  are  not  due  yet,  we  would  allow  a  discount  of 
3$  per  cent. 

Yours  truly, 

pro  Fischer  and  Wolff, 
(Here  follows  an  unintelligible  signature.) 

Every  British  trader  must  follow  the  line  adopted  by 
our  correspondent,  and  refuse  to  transmit  a  penny. 
Here  is  another  case : 

ELY  ELECTRICAL  AND  GENERAL  AGENCY, 
24,  HATTON  GARDEN, 

LONDON,  E.G. 
DEAR  SIRS, 

Owing  to  all  communications  with  the  Con- 
tinent being  interrupted,  we  have  taken  charge  of  the 
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interests  of  our  manufacturers,  Messrs.  E.  A.  Kruger, 
Friedeberg,  and  shall  be  much  obliged  if  you  will 
remit  to  us  any  amount  you  owe  them  at  your 
earliest  convenience. 

K.  FIEDLER, 
Manager. 

No  money  must  be  paid  which  can  be  sent  to  the 
enemy.  Why  do  the  Trading  with  the  Enemy  Com- 
mittee delay  making  a  definite  statement  on  this  question  ? 

"Watch  the  Opportunity." 

Other  firms  are  trying  to  secure  orders  for  goods,  as 
shown  by  the  following  letter  sent  from  Barmen,  under 
date  August  26,  to  the  Voelker  Lighting  Corporation, 
Ltd,  a  British  firm  with  a  Dutch  name  : 

BARMEN, 

August  26,  1914. 
DEAR  SIRS, 

Your  favour  of  July  31  came  to  hand  only 
about  a  week  or  so[ago.  Since  war  broke  out  the  traffic 
is  totally  stopped,  so  there  seems  to  be  no  chance  at 
present4o  send  any  goods  direct  to  England.  Our  factory 
is  closed,  and  we  fear  same  will  not  be  opened  again 
for  some  time  to  come.  We  are  glad  to  say  we 
have  a  big  stock  in  your  various  qualities. 

We    suppose    you  will  soon    require    deliveries 

in  ,  and  if  this  is  so,  we  should  thank  you  for 

giving  us  instructions  at  an  early  date,  so  that  we 
can  watch  the  opportunity  when  the  traffic  will  be 
open  again.  You  might  please  address  your  reply 
in  an  open  envelope  to  Messrs.  August  Bacher 
Soehne  in  Rotterdam,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
forwarding  this  letter  to  you,  and  who  will,  no  doubt, 
be  ready  to  transmit  us  your  reply. 

Thanking  you  in  anticipation,  etc., 

FROWEIN  AND  WIESCHER. 
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Messrs.  Voelker  are  bringing  the  matter  to  the  notice 
of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

Arrangements  are  being  made,  they  say,  for  the  shipping  of 
large  numbers  of  incandescent  mantles,  bearing  no  name,  and 
the  boxes  ivithout  printed  matter,  and  therefore  not  requiring 
the  words  "  made  in  Germany,"  through  Danish  and  Dutch 
houses  to  this  country  and  the  Colonies. 


Dutch  "  Agents." 

It  is  necessary  to  warn  traders  against  dealing  in  goods 
which,  hitherto  not  coming  from  Holland,  are  now  being 
sent  here  as  Dutch  goods  through  Dutch  agents. 

The  firm  of  C.  Van  Kleef  and  Co.,  of  Amsterdam, 
have  sent  letters  dated  September  2,  1914,  to  various 
firms  in  London  announcing  that — 

We  herewith  beg  to  introduce  ourselves  as  the 
selling  agents  of  one  of  the  first  established  wood 
split  pulley  manufacturers,  and  we  are  able  to 
furnish  you  with  a  high-class  make  and  very  low 
prices. 

No  pulleys  of  this  description  are  made  in  Holland, 
but  all  of  them  are  made  in  Germany.  If  any  firm  buys 
these  goods,  they  will  be  in  fact,  though  not  in  name, 
trading  with  the  enemy. 

The  neutrality  of  Holland  is  making  it  the  clearing- 
house for  German  goods  and  money.  When  dealing 
with  any  Dutch  firm,  buy  only  the  goods  that  were 
obtainable  from  that  firm  before  the  war. 
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Germany  via  Rotterdam. 

The  following  letter  is  another  example  : 

SCHWEINFURT,  H.B., 

August  28,  1914. 
STATEMENT. 

MR.  -  ,  LONDON,  W., 

To  DEUTSCHE  GELATINE-FABRIKEN. 

(Here  follows  the  account.) 
DEAR  SIR, 

Please  remit  the  above  amount  by  check 
order  F.  T.  Vervloct  and  Co.,  Rotterdam,  to  Messrs. 
F.  T.  Vervloct  and  Co.,  Rotterdam,  Post  Box, 
No.  684,  for  our  account. 

Yours  truly, 
pp,  Deutsche  Gelatine-Fabriken, 

OTTO  GRAFE. 

To  this  a  reply  was  sent  that  the  firm  would  be  pleased 
to  settle  the  account  on  the  declaration  of  peace. 

Treason  ! 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  letter  which  was  posted 
in  Amsterdam  on  August  28,  and  received  in  London  on 

August  29  : 

STERN  AND  SCHIELE, 
Lichtdruckerei  u.  Kunstverlag, 

BERLIN  S.  14, 

August  10,  1914. 

E.G.  43,  DRESDENER  STRASSE. 


DEAR  SIRS, 

In  consequence  of  the  case  of  war  we  are 
forced  to  discontinue  our  works.  There  is  no  way 
for  forwarding  goods  from  here  to  England,  so  we 
make  ready  only  those  goods  we  had  at  work  before, 
and  we  put  off  deliveries  until  after  the  war. 
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Kindly   forward   correspondence   in   open   letters 
through  our  Holland  agents,  Messrs.  Hendrichs  and 
Stamer,  Amsterdam,  113,  Warmoes  Street. 
Yours  very  truly, 

STERN  AND  SCHIELE. 

An  account,  dated  Berlin,  July  31,  is  appended,  from 
the  firm  of  Stern  and  Schiele,  fine  art  printing  works  and 
publishers  of  Berlin. 

This  is  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  enemy  to  induce 
a  British  firm  to  trade  with  them.  We  warn  any  British 
firm  who  sends  orders  for  goods  or  money  to  pay  accounts 
through  any  agent  that  they  are  guilty  of  an  act  of 
treason. 

The  firm  in  question  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  this 
crafty  proposal. 

Another  firm  sends  the  following  statement : 

A  few  days  prior  to  war  breaking  out  I  placed  an 
order  on  behalf  of  the  company  for  whom  I  am 
managing  director  for  a  considerable  quantity  of 
regular  goods  which  a  certain  German  firm  has 
been  making  for  us  for  many  years  past. 

War  broke  out  before  shipment  could  be  made, 
and  consequently  the  goods  have  not  been  delivered. 

Yesterday  (September  16)  I  received  a  letter  from 
an  agent  of  the  German  firm  in  question,  who  is 
resident  in  Milan,  stating  that  his  firm  had  written 
him  to  the  effect  that  the  goods  were  ready,  and 
asking  whether  we  would  accept  delivery  now. 

Wanted:  A  Plain  Definition. 

The  time  has  come  when  the  Treasury  must  give  a 
plain  British  definition,  free  from  all  legal  phrase-twisting, 
of  the  meaning  of  trading  with  the  enemy.  The  last  Pro- 
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clamation  issued  is  as  vague  as  the  first,  and  its  looseness 
in  regard  to  the  provision,  as  explained  by  the  Attorney- 
General,  that  no  offence  will  be  committed  by  trading  with 
a  branch  of  a  German  or  Austrian  house  out  of  Europe, 
or  in  the  United  Kingdom  where  it  can  be  controlled,  is 
deplorable. 

Let  the  Board  of  Trade  do  two  things  at  once.  Let  them 
put  receivers  into  every  business  in  which  there  is  a  pre- 
ponderating German  financial  control,  and  forbid  agents, 
whether  under  British  or  any  other  names,  to  collect  any  money 
owing  to  German  or  Austrian  firms  unless  it  is  deposited  in  a 
British  bank  in  the  name  of  the  Government,  who  can  rekase  it 
after  the  war. 

We  need  not  worry  about  the  British  traders  in 
Germany.  There  was  no  need  to  worry  about  them  the 
moment  the  war  broke  out.  Our  information  is  that  the 
Government  have  confiscated  not  only  British  concerns 
in  that  country,  but  also  all  the  stocks  they  hold.  The 
Germans  have  shown  a  bitterness  towards  British  com- 
mercial concerns  in  Germany  which  is  hardly  credible, 
and  certainly  not  realizable  here,  especially  by  people 
who  are  making  desperate  efforts  to  get  rid  of  German 
stock  with  which  they  were  deluged  prior  to  the  war  by 
Germans  who  knew  that  the  conflict  was  at  hand. 


Insurance  Puzzle. 

CAN  A  PREMIUM  BE  PAID  ON  AN  ENEMY'S  BEHALF  ? 

A  rather  puzzling  case  of  trading  with  the  enemy  has 
presented  itself  in  regard  to  life  assurances. 

Is  it  permissible  for  a  British  subject  to  pay  a  British 
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assurance  company  a  premium  on  behalf  of  an  alien 
enemy,  debiting  the  enemy's  firm  with  the  amount  ? 

It  will  be  noticed  that  this  is  not  a  question  of  sending 
money  abroad,  but  of  a  home  transaction. 

The  answer  given  by  a  legal  authority  is  NO.  No  trading 
of  any  kind  must  take  place  with  the  enemy. 

We  append  the  documents.  The  first  is  a  letter  dated 
August  22,  written  by  a  German  in  Amsterdam  to  a  firm 
in  London : 

Kindly  pay  just  after  the  receipt  of  this  letter  the 
amount  of  ^"47  i8s.  2d.  to  the  Norwich  Union  Life 
Insurance  Society,  49,  Fleet  Street,  E.G.,  for  policy 
No.  117,368 — amount  of  the  policy,  £2,500.  Holder 
of  the  policy  is  Mr.  M.  Meyerhof,  Hamburg.  The 
policy  is  made  payable  for  the  life  of  Mr.  A.  E. 
Hassan. 

Kindly  send  the  receipt  you  will  receive  after 
payment  is  made  to  the  address  of  Messrs.  Brasch 
and  Rothenstein,  Rotterdam,  who  will  forward  it 
to  us. 

With  the  amount  please  debit  our  account. 

We  presume  that  you  are  aware  of  the  fact  that 
no  payments  can  be  made  from  the  Continent  to 
London,  and  this  is  the  only  reason  we  are  asking 
you  to  pay  the  amount  in  the  name  of  Mr.  Meyerhof. 

By  this  opportunity  we  beg  to  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  your  cheque,  amounting  to  ^127  75., 
which  amount  we  have  credited  to  your  account. 

Hoping  you  will  help  us  in  this  most  important 
matter,  and  availing  your  further  means  through  the 
medium  of  Messrs.  Brasch  and  Rothenstein,  we  beg 
to  remain,   with   many  thanks  in  advance, 
Yours  faithfully, 

For  Liebert  and  Meyerhof, 

JURGEN  STRESSLER. 
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A  Legal  Authority. 

We  submitted  the  letter  to  solicitors,  who  send  the 
following  important  statement,  which  our  readers  can 
apply  to  all  transactions  with  the  enemy  here  or  abroad : 

Mr.  Meyerhof  requests  that  a  debt  due  to  him 
from  an  English  firm  should  be  paid  over  to  the 
Norwich  Union  Life  Insurance  Society,  in  respect 
of  a  policy  taken  out  on  the  life  of  a  Mr.  Hassan. 
I  do  not  think  this  can  be  done. 

According  to  the  doctrine  of  non-intercourse, 
trading  with  the  enemy  is  prohibited  after  the  com- 
mencement of  hostilities,  and  if,  therefore,  the 
English  firm  fell  in  with  Mr.  Meyerhof's  request, 
I  think  that  they  would  be  acting  as  his  agent  in  the 
transaction,  and  would  be  acting  wrongfully. 

Further  than  this,  it  has  been  held  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  (a  decision  which  is,  of 
course,  not  binding  on  us,  but  which,  nevertheless, 
affords  guidance)  that  a  life  assurance  contract,  if 
the  insured  is  an  alien  enemy,  is  made  void  by  the 
outbreak  of  war,  but  that  the  insured  is  entitled  in 
equity  to  receive  as  compensation  a  lump  sum 
equivalent  to  the  surrender  value  of  the  policy  at  the 
time  of  the  outbreak  of  war. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that,  under  the  King's  Proclama- 
tion of  August  5,  1914,  it  is  forbidden  to  enter  into  a 
new  contract  of  life  or  other  insurance  with  a  person 
resident  in  the  German  Empire,  or  to  make  any 
payment  under  any  existing  contract  of  insurance 
for  the  benefit  of  such  person  in  respect  of  such  loss 
due  to  war. 
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IX. 

NEW  NAMES   FOR  OLD. 

Firms  and  Individuals  who  have  Discarded 
German- Sounding  Appellations. 

As  so  many  London  firms  have  recently  shown  a  desire 
to  be  known  under  more  British  names  than  formerly, 
we  are  glad  to  be  able  to  afford  them  greater  publicity. 


FORMER  NAME. 

W.  Schimmelpfeng  (137,  Cheapside)   ... 
Otto  Schleicher  (cement) 
Leykam-Josefsthal  Paper  Mills  Company 

(E.  Bradshaw,  manager) 
Hermann  Miiller  (rubber) 
German-American  Monogram  Company 

Lowenstein  and  Co.  (leather) ... 
Machin  and  Kcenig  (paper)  ... 
R.  Thiel  (clocks) 

Pfeil  and  Co.  (metals) 

Saar bach's  News  Exchange    ... 

L.  and  N.  Karpf  (furriers) 

A.  Stiebler  (produce) 

Louis  Bernstein  and  Co.  (shippers) 

Pfeil  Stedall  and  Co.  (hardware) 
Jaenecke  Printing  Ink  Company 

J.  Oppenheim  and  Co. 


NEW  NAME. 
Bradstreets. 
Ceres  Works  Company. 

E.  Bradshaw. 

Harvey  Christie-Miller. 

D.      N.      Manufacturing 

Company. 
Arthur  Selinger. 
Machin  and  Kingsley. 
City  of  London  Watch 

and  Clock  Company. 
Farmer  and  Co. 
Atlas     Publishing     and 

Distributing  Company. 
L.  and  N.  Kaye. 
British  Import  Company. 
Milton      Manufacturing 

Company. 
Stedall  and  Co. 
Forrest      Printing      Ink 

Company. 
Punter,  Brody  and  Co. 
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FOREIGN  NAME. 
C.  Kranz  and  Co.  (Forest  Hill) 
Bracht    and    Friedlaender  (paper  mer- 
chants)    ... 

Reinemann  and  Co.  (metal  leaf) 
Knecht  and  Co.  (agents  for  Hildebrand's 

chocolate) 
Ehrmann  Brothers  (Finsbury  Square)... 


NEW  NAME. 
Frank  K.  Smith. 

Brock  and  George. 
J.  Davies  and  Co. 

Knight  and  Co. 
Erman  Brothers. 


The  above  lists  would  be  considerably  increased  if  we 
were  to  include  the  names  of  all  businesses  which  dis- 
appeared soon  after  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  in 
whose  place  a  brand  new  firm  appeared,  consisting 
mostly  of  the  same  directors,  using  the  same  offices  and 
the  same  telephone  number,  and  employing  the  same 
staff. 

Compare,  for  instance,  the  particulars  given  in  the 
left-hand  column  below  with  those  given  on  the  right 
hand  : 


Until  the  Middle  of  August. 

Eugen  Riidenburg  (Shipping 
Agents,  of  Hamburg,  Berlin, 
etc.),  14-20,  St.  Mary  Axe, 
E.C. 

'Phone:  Avenue,  3135. 

(G.  H.  Warneken  and  H.  W. 
Winter.) 


After  the  Middle  of  August. 

H.  W.  Winter  and  Co.  (Shipping 
Agents),  14-20,  St.  Mary  Axe, 
E.G. 

'Phone:  Avenue,  3135. 
(G.  H.  Warneken  and  H.  W. 
Winter.) 


Personal  Changes  of  Name. 

The  following  changes  of  names  were  notified  in  the 
Times  between  August  13  and  October  i,  1914. 

The  majority  of  the  advertisers  are  stated  to  be  British 
subjects. 
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OLD  NAME. 

Paul  Schlesinger 
Regina  Schlesinger 
Percy  Rosenheim 
Julius  Kaufmann 

Wm.  Auerbach 

Leopold  Auerbach 
Henry  Philip  Schmidt  ... 
Maurice  A.  Braunstein  . . . 
Adolphus  Hoffmann 
W.  F.  R.  Schloss 
Arthur  Gunzenhauser  ... 
M.  J.  Schwabacher 

Kurt  Schwarz     

J.  F.  Schultz       

E.  C.  Keiffenheim 
L.  G.  Oppenheimer 
Emiel  W.  Haubitz 
J.  A.  E.  Schrader 
Herman  Muller 

A.  W.  Sussman 

W.  Hermann  Haubitz  ... 
Godfrey  Emil  Reiss 
John   Euden    Hirschfeld 
Theodore  Rosenberg    ... 

Chas.  Bracht      

Geo.  Edwd.  Weimer    .. 

A.  B.  Birnbaum 

R.  G.  Blumenthal 
Isaac  Gugenheimer 
Alex.  C.  Schonberg 
Albert  L.  Aufholz 
Julia  Dunkelsbuhler 
Augustus  Schultze 
Eric  \V.  Weiskopf 
Karl  Vincent  Scnwerzl... 
Wm.  H.  Schafer 

Wm.  Rosenthal 

G.  H.  Schneider 
Carl  Albert  Schnaack   ... 
Wm.  Hinrichs    ... 
Mary  Schieffelin 
Elizabeth  Fritze 
Marcel    V.   Lichtenstadt 
A.  W.  Hallenstein 
Carl  Jacob  Hoffman 
Chas.  J.  E.  Esch 


RESIDENCE. 

NEW  NAME. 

Hampstead 

Slater 

West  Hampstead 

Stelling 

Liverpool 

Rose 

Liverpool 

Kaye 

Surrey     

Allback 

Hampstead 

Arbour 

Leyton    

Smith 

London  

Bramston 

Biggleswade 

Codrington 

Hyde  Park 

Castle 

London  ... 

Gee 

London  ... 

Shaw 

West   End   Lane 

Curtis  Black 

Westcliff 

Scott 

Northu  mberland 

Trubridge 

Golders  Green  ... 

Fowler 

Westbourne  Park 

Edward  W.  Howard 

Hornsey  

J.  A.  E.  Francis 

Muswell  Hill     ... 

Harvey   Christie- 

Miller 

Cricklewood 

A.  W.  Seton 

Wandsworth 

Howard 

London  

Rice 

Westcliff 

Field 

U.S.A  

Robson 

Streatham 

Brock 

Hammersmith  ... 

Lane 

M.A.  Oxon 

Burney 

Westcliff 

Brent 

Stoke  Newington 

Jacques  Gilbert 

London  ... 

Sim 

Canonbury 

Attwood 

London  

Duncan 

Willesden 

Burns 

London  

Whytehead 

Putney    

Charles  Vincent 

Woolwich 

Williams 

Hampstead 

Rodney 

Keighley 

Taylor 

Harringay 

Mayman 

Finchley 

Herrick 

U.S.A  

Chisholm 

London  

Cooper 

Crawley  

Litton 

Paddington 

Halsted 

Tenby     

Stone 

Acton      

Greenwood 
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OLD  NAME. 
Emil  Seligman  ... 
C.  F.  O.  Dorn 

F.  R.  Kellerman 
Bernhard  Blumenfeld  ... 
Rose  Alice  Schneider    ... 
Wm.  Martin-Hertz 
Adolphe  Rosenthal 

A.  Ch.  L.  Koenig 
L.  Holzinger 
Annie  Schlencker 

C.  \V.  Engelhardt 
Theodore  Schontheil    ... 

Arthur  Reiner     

E.  A.  Rosenstiel . . . 
Benjamin    G.    Gruntwag 

Ernest  Gelobter 

Albert  Wunderlich 
Victor  Blumenthal 

A.  Hildesheimer 
S.  M.  Griinewald 
Henry  Schwartz 

D.  Oppenheim 

Ludwig  Kuhn 

L.  L.  Rautenberg 
Elliot    Hermann    Muller 
Maurice  Herzfelder 
Jacob  Mammelsdorff     ... 

H.  F.  Schwarz 

H.  H.  Schloesser 
Orest  Eichholz    ... 
Hermann  Rudolf  Schmet- 

tau 

Hy.    Ernest    Klussmann 
Marcus  Reinherz 
Gabriel  Horwitz 
Walter  Waldau  Schneider 
Henry  Edward  Steitz  ... 
C.  H.  Schuhmacher 
Herman  Steineke 
Bernard  Weiler 

G.  F.  Attia          

E.  Loewenstein 

G.  W.  Schmitt 

T.  Schleicher      

A.  E.  Kuhlmann 

M.  A.  A.  Korner 
Carl  H.  Hoffmann 


RESIDENCE. 

NEW  NAME. 

Cheshunt 

Selwyn 

Hampstead 

Dawn 

Wood  Green      ... 

Kearley 

City         

Bernard  Bloomfield 

Ascot       

Congreve 

Roehampton     ... 

Martin-Hurst 

Hampstead 

Rossendale 

Bedford  

Kingsley 

Sheringham 

Rollings 

Regent's  Park   ... 

Spenser 

Kensington 

Engleheart 

Whitchurch 

Stretton 

London  

Ryner 

Willesden 

Roe 

City         

Grantway 

Beckenham 

Hamilton 

Hampstead 

Murray 

Child's  Hill       ... 

Brent 

M.A.  Oxon 

Hildesley 

St.  John's  Wood 

Greenwood 

London  ... 

Henry  Peter  Henry 

Woodford  Green 

Openshaw 

Hampstead 

Louis  Keen 

London  ... 

Rowton 

Hampstead 

Elliott  Miller 

Kensington 

Harding 

Hampstead 

Jack  Morland 

Finchley 

Stanton 

London  

Slesser 

London  

Eccles 

Beckenham 

Henry    Francis 

Roughton 

Brixton   

Maclaren 

Bradford 

Reynard 

Hampstead 

Howard 

Dulwich  

Waldorf  Forestier 

Pimlico  

Gladden 

Chester    ... 

Maitland 

Leytonstone 

Henry  Stanley 

North  wood 

Welby 

St.  John's 

Beck 

Streatham 

Livingston 

London   .. 

Smythe 

Finchley 

Stanley 

Letchworth 

Richardson 

Streatham 

Corner 

Clapton  

Hammond 
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Englishmen  All. 

How  TO  BECOME  A  FULL-FLEDGED  BRITON 
FOR  FIVE  GUINEAS. 

(From  an  article  by  "The  Londoner.") 

The  road  seems  clear  at  last.  There  is  no  Oppo- 
sition. The  Committees  seem  in  gentle  humour.  We 
have  seen  Bills  go  through  the  Houses  and  turn  into 
Acts  of  Parliament  swiftly  as  the  Chicago  pig  becomes 
breakfast  sausage.  This  must  be  the  time  to  speak  up 
if  we  have  in  our  minds  any  favourite  project  for  a  law 
of  the  realm. 

At  the  moment  I  shall  be  well  satisfied  if  a  member  of 
Parliament  will  take  one  little  Bill  of  mine,  dress  it  out 
in  legislative  language,  and  drop  it  through  this  parlia- 
mentary machine  that  is  working  so  sweetly.  It  is  my 
Bill  for  Prohibiting  Changes  of  Name. 

The  Daily  Mail  reminded  me  of  it  with  news  taken 
from  a  truly  remarkable  newspaper,  the  Londoner  General- 
Anzeiger,  printed  and  published  in  London  by  Germans 
for  Germans  during  a  war  with  Germany.  It  is  not  one 
of  those  German  newspapers  that  give  German  war  news 
pure  from  the  running  fount  of  fancy.  There  is  not  a 
word  in  it  of  the  humiliating  surrender  of  the  Tsar,  nor 
of  King  George's  appeal  to  Potsdam  for  peace  at  any 
price  in  millions  and  colonies.  This  Londoner  General- 
Anzeiger  keeps  itself  to  distributing  good  advice  among 
those  Germans  who  have  not  answered  the  call  to 
war,  who  find  themselves  reasonably  comfortable  in 
London. 

In  its  advertisements  you  read  how  our  German  guests 
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may  make  themselves  even  cosier  in  their  London  lodg- 
ings. All  the  advertisements  are  quite  frank  about  it : 
the  best  way  is  to  become  an  Englishman.  "  We 
arrange,"  says  one  advertiser,  "  for  Immediate  Natural- 
ization, all  costs  included,  for  £\  IDS.,  £2  IDS.  down." 
Says  another — and  I  have  my  eye  upon  this  one — "  Get 
yourself  registered  with  a  British  name.  All  necessary 
work  done  with  all  formalities,  ^"5  53.  inclusive." 

This  is  where  my  little  Act  of  Parliament  shall  step 
in.  It  is  not  my  business  to  advise  the  Government 
against  admitting,  at  bargain  rates,  any  alien  to  cheap 
British  citizenship.  But  I  would  have  a  law  that  will 
keep  my  new  fellow-citizen  from  sharing,  not  only  my 
English  home,  but  my  English  surname.  I  think  I 
speak  for  us  all.  Are  you  willing,  O  my  Scottish  neigh- 
bour, that  Dinkelsbtihler  shall  be  henceforth  lawfully 
known  as  Campbell,  and  wear  the  clan's  badge  in  his 
bonnet  ?  And  you,  my  Irish  compatriots,  will  you  have 
Schultze  free  to  make  an  O'Connor  or  an  O'Neill  of 
himself  at  his  choice  ?  I  think  not. 

So  let  us  take  this  happy  opportunity  when  law-making 
seems  cheap  and  easy  as  making  a  Briton  out  of  a 
strayed  Prussian.  Let  us  have  our  law.  Already  the 
laws  will  do  kindly  things  for  us.  They  will  protect  our 
patents  and  our  trade-marks.  Surely  they  might  protect 
our  surnames.  In  our  hearts  we  despise  the  man  who 
will  change  even  the  ugliest  surname  that  was  borne  by 
an  honest  father.  We  have  no  pity  for  the  English 
Perkins  who  would  rather  be  Percy.  Why  should  the 
English  law,  alone  in  Europe,  give  the  alien  his  lawful 
choice  of  all  our  prettiest  old  surnames,  as  though  they 
were  fancy  dresses  for  hire  ? 
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Cosmopolis  at  Bay. 

THE  RUSH  FOR  BRAND  NEW  OR  ARISTROCRATIC 
SURNAMES. 

(From  an  article  by  "The  Londoner.") 

Notice  of  Change  of  Name.  We  have  seen  many  such 
in  the  August  that  has  just  run  out ;  the  notices  have 
bulked  large  in  the  column  of  legal  advertisements.  But 
— "  by  Imperial  order  the  city  of  St.  Petersburg  will 
henceforth  be  known  as  Petrograd  " — such  a  change  as 
this  has  not  been  made  in  our  times. 

One  thing  this  world  war  has  done,  it  has  made  us 
fiercely  national.  Even  we  English — almost  apologetic 
in  the  unfamiliar  emotion — are  beginning  to  loose  the 
patriotism  that  we  kept  locked  in  our  hearts,  of  which 
we  never  spoke.  A  little  more  and  we  would  shout  our 
old  cry  of  St.  George  for  England,  and  put  the  red  cross 
in  our  hats. 

As  for  the  Russian,  he  is  always  patriotic,  with  the 
simplicity  of  a  child's  religion.  Does  he  not  speak  of 
Holy  Russia,  and  love  that  strange  old  mother  of  his, 
unashamed  as  a  baby  at  the  breast  ?  It  is  no  wonder, 
then,  that  he  will  no  longer  have  his  capital  city,  great 
Peter's  window  looking  on  the  west,  ending  with  a 
German  "burg."  By  Imperial  order,  which  he  will 
obey  very  gladly,  St.  Petersburg  shall  henceforward  end 
in  "grad."  "  Grad"  or  "grod,"  the  word  is  right  Slavonic, 
signifying  to  the  Russian  what  "burg"  does  to  the 
Teuton.  Petrograd  :  I  am  glad  that  they  have  settled  it 
at  last. 

It   is  one   more  defeat  for  those  good,  troublesome 
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people  who  are  never  so  happy  as  when  they  are 
persuading  a  nation  to  be  less  national.  We  have  borne 
with  them  too  long.  They  were  the  people  who  took  the 
kilt  from  the  Highlandmen  by  Act  of  Parliament ;  who, 
by  resolution  of  a  missionaries'  committee,  would  put 
trousers  on  the  brown  legs  of  the  South  Sea  Islanders. 
They  have  welcomed  the  alien  immigrant,  and  cheapened 
to  bargain  price  the  cost  of  English  citizenship.  They 
sincerely  believed  that  if  a  hundred  trains  ran  back- 
wards and  forwards  all  day  through  a  Channel  Tunnel, 
French  and  English  might  come  to  love  each  other  the 
more. 

Something  has  happened  that  will  bury  that  Channel 
Tunnel  scheme  for  ever  and  a  day.  The  Frenchman, 
because  he  is  as  French  as  he  can  be,  and  not  an  un- 
distinguished cosmopolitan,  is  fighting  like  a  Frenchman 
for  France.  The  Englishman,  remembering  that  his 
bones  were  made  in  England  as  surely  as  the  valorous 
bones  that  fought  at  Agincourt,  is  taking  arms  in  the 
name  of  England.  My  Scottish  neighbour,  with  whom 
I  wrangle  because  he  is  different  from  me  and  because  I 
love  him,  is  up  and  out  for  Scotland  in  the  fields  of 
France  where  the  Irishman  is  his  noble  rival.  And  the 
Russian,  his  stomach  no  longer  disordered  by  indigestible 
German  culture,  is  riding  a  great  foray  into  the  German 
land,  leaving  behind  him  a  St.  Petersburg  that  will  be 
called  nothing  but  Petrograd. 

So  let  us  keep  a  wary  eye  upon  all  who  are  not  in  the 
mood  of  the  day.  Especially  I  would  have  you  mark 
those  who  are  turning  their  coats  so  eagerly  in  the 
column  of  legal  notices.  If  Miiller  have  settled  among 
us,  liking  English  ways  better  than  German  ways,  an 
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honest  immigrant,  I  would  not  meddle  with  him.  He 
shall  live  in  peace  for  me,  so  long  as  he  will  order  himself 
modestly  in  these  dangerous  times.  But  I  would  have 
him  remain  Muller,  not  advertising  me  that  he  has 
"  formally  and  absolutely  renounced  and  abandoned 
the  name  of  Muller,  and  then  assumed  and  adopted 
and  determined  thenceforth  on  all  occasions  to  use 
and  subscribe  the  surname  of  Howard  in  lieu  of 
Muller." 

That  way  lie  confusion  and  cosmopolitanism.  Indeed, 
I  refuse  to  "  take  notice  "  that  Muller  is  become  Howard, 
or  that  Guggenheimer  is  translated  into  Curzon.  For 
me,  Muller  shall  henceforward,  as  before,  be  Muller,  and 
Guggenheimer  shall  be  still  Guggenheimer.  If  he  be  a 
friend,  let  him  stand  and  give  the  password.  If  he  be 
an  enemy,  his  new  disguise  shall  not  avail  him.  Indeed, 
there  never  was  a  time  when  Muller  and  Guggenheimer 
so  much  owed  it  to  their  ancestors  to  prove  that  these 
may  be  names  of  decent  men,  and  not  names  for  mere 
Huns. 

A  Word  of  Caution. 

SUPPORT  FOR  REALLY  BRITISH  FIRMS  WITH 
GERMAN   NAMES. 

Whatever  the  meaning  of  a  name  from  the  personal 
point  of  view,  a  mere  name  in  business  may  mean 
nothing  at  all. 

Not  only  are  the  most  aggressively  German  firms  trading 
under  aggressively  British  names — the  word  "  British  " 
being  generally  part  of  them — but  there  are  numerous 
thoroughly  British  firms  which  have  had  the  courage  to 
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continue  trading  under  what  was  originally  a  German 
name. 

From  our  point  of  view,  a  firm  entirely  financed, 
directed,  managed,  and  staffed  by  loyal  British  sub- 
jects, employing  only  British  workmen  and  selling  none 
but  British  goods,  is  worthy  of  the  utmost  support, 
whether  or  no  it  happens  to  have  been  founded  by  a 
German. 

Here  is  one  case  in  point:  J.  H.  Dallmeyer,  Ltd.,  has 
certainly  a  German  sound.  But  this  company,  which 
has  attained  the  highest  place  in  the  British  photographic 
and  cinematographic  world  through  the  excellence  of  its 
lenses  and  shutters,  is  and  has  always  been  British,  as 
regards  capital,  control,  and  labour.  It  is  now  recognized 
as  one  of  the  most  serious  rivals  to  the  German  photo- 
graphic lens  manufacturers. 

Its  managing  director,  Mr.  C.  F.  Lan-Davis,  is  serving 
as  a  flying  officer  with  the  British  forces,  and  a  number 
of  the  staff  have  gone  to  the  front. 

There  are  scores  of  similar  cases,  and  we  must  remind 
our  readers  that  they  discriminate  carefully.  There  are 
people  with  German  names  who  are  naturalized  English- 
men, or  English  of  two  or  three  generations. 

There  are  also  plenty  of  people  in  London  with  German 
names  who  are  Swiss — German  names  almost  wholly 
predominating  in  Switzerland  from  Bale  to  Lucerne  and 
beyond.  One  gentleman  of  Swiss  nationality  with  the 
German  name  of  Miiller  informs  us  that  he  has  been 
here  for  forty-seven  years. 
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X. 

CHEAP  AND  SHOWY. 

How  Sweated  German  Goods  have  Ousted 
Honest  British  Articles. 

THERE  is  one  formidable  enemy  in  our  midst  who 
threatens  to  wreck  the  best  attempts  of  manufacturers 
to  capture  German  trade  both  here  and  abroad. 

He  is  the  purchaser  whose  creed  is  summed  up  in  his 
motto — "  the  cheapest  market." 

Memories  of  German  methods  in  peace  and  war,  of 
horrible  cruelties  perpetrated  by  German  soldiers,  will 
soon  fade  away  with  the  chance  of  making  an  extra 
2^  per  cent,  profit,  or  in  getting  something  made  in 
Germany  at  a  lower  price  than  a  similar  article  made 
in  this  country. 

With  this  individual  price  will  always  tell  even  against 
quality. 

When  the  war  is  over,  and  German  industrial  con- 
ditions are  put  straight,  cheap  German  labour  will  re- 
create the  old  evil,  and  unless  the  British  public  realize 
that  the  purchase  of  German-made  articles  is  a  deadly 
blow  against  our  own  manufacturers  and  workmen,  they 
will  make  it  possible  for  Germany  to  recover  her  trade 
with  us. 

If  the  public  would  only  realize  that  "  made  in 
Germany,"  whether  branded  so  or  not,  stands  not 
only  for  cheapness  in  price  but  cheapness  in  quality, 
that  when  quality  as  well  as  price  is  considered,  the 
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German  goods  are  not  cheap,  they  would  wage  the 
trade  war  so  successfully  that  German  goods  would 
never  get  a  foothold  here  again. 

"Cheap"  means  German. 

Definite  evidence  has  come  to  hand  during  the  weeks 
this  terrible  war  has  been  waged — even  while  the  German 
atrocities  were  fresh  in  the  public  mind — of  dealers,  many 
of  them  British,  who  have  been  fighting  hard  to  buy  up 
certain  German  goods  that  were  on  the  market  when  war 
broke  out. 

They  can  have  only  one  object — to  offer  the  shoddy 
German  goods  at  cheaper  prices  than  similar  goods  made 
in  this  and  neutral  countries. 

Fortunately,  the  attitude  of  consumers  gives  them  no 
encouragement.  The  average  Briton  will  not  knowingly 
buy  a  German-made  article.  We  hope  that  attitude  will 
be  maintained,  even  though  dealers  and  shopkeepers 
plaster  their  invoices  or  their  windows  with  the  word 
"  cheap  " — a  word  which  really  spells  German. 

There  is  hardly  a  branch  of  German  trade  that  is 
not  tainted  with  sweated  labour,  often  with  criminal 
labour. 

To  remember  this  is  to  have  an  answer  ready  to  those 
who  are  always  asking,  Why  are  not  English  goods  as 
cheaply  made  as  German  goods  ? 

There  is,  however,  another  reason.  Most  English 
manufacturers  are  too  honest  to  make  an  article  that  is 
not  fit  for  regular  use.  Sheffield,  for  instance,  has  a  name 
to  keep. 
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What  Sheffield  Stands  For. 

Like  the  older  Universities,  who  think  more  of  the 
quality  of  their  education  than  of  the  number  of  their 
students,  Sheffield  wants  to  remain  synonymous  with 
first-class  work  only.  She  wants  to  educate  buyers  up 
to  her  standard  of  excellence  rather  than  make  showy 
goods  which  are  only  good  to  sell. 

Germany  takes  exactly  the  opposite  view.  Hence  her 
exports  of  cutlery  to  countries  like  China,  which  could 
not  afford  a  decent  article,  or  do  not  know  any  better 
than  to  buy  the  cheapest. 

That  England  herself  has  been  buying  over  ^"100,000 
of  German  knives  and  scissors  a  year  is  due  to  the  same 
causes.  Both  being  popular  articles,  have  suffered  from 
popular  prejudice — based  primarily  on  popular  poverty — 
against  more  expensive  goods. 

A  cheaper  article  will  now  be  produced  in  Sheffield,  but 
it  will  not  be  the  rubbish  that  people  have  been  used  to 
— scissors  made  to  sell  at  6d.  and  gd.,  for  instance. 

Very  similar,  and  even  more  instructive,  has  been  the 
hosiery  manufacturers'  experience,  cheapness  having  been 
too  often  the  purchaser's  only  consideration.  As  one  of 
the  heads  of  this  industry  stated  recently :  "  We  are 
going  to  supply  the  enormous  demand  for  ladies'  cotton 
stockings  and  children's  socks,  which  is  now  coming 
from  all  quarters,  but  it  will  not  be  the  German  article. 
It  will  be  something  better. 

"  The  German  motto,"  he  continued,  "  is,  '  Do  it  as 
cheaply  as  you  can,  and  let  it  be  as  good  as  that  can  be.' 
Ours  is,  '  Do  it  as  well  as  you  can,  and  let  it  be  as  cheap 
as  possible.' 
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"  In  some  articles  that  you  use  once  in  a  while,  it  may 
pay  to  buy  the  cheapest.  But  things  like  socks  and 

>ckings  have  to  stand  plenty  of  hard  wear,  and  the 

>est  are  the  cheapest  in  the  end.     When  people  have 

to  buy  English  goods,  they  will  soon  be  educated  to 

what  we  mean  by  quality,  and  they  will  never  want  any 

other. 

Fashion  as  Germany's  Ally. 

"  We  believe  in  wool,  and  we  think  the  whole  world 
would  agree  with  us-and  give  us  their  orders,  since 
Germany  is  no  serious  competitor  in  the  woollen  hosiery 
ime-if  they  only  knew  how  much  superior  wool  is  to 
cotton. 

"Not  so  many  years  ago— it  may  be  forty-everyone 
used  to  wear  cotton.  Thanks  to  British  enterprise, 
woollen  yarns  were  gradually  adapted  to  hosiery,  and 
now  you  might  say  that  England's  ankles  are  clothed  in 
wool. 

"  It  will  soon  be  the  same  all  over  the  world." 
"  How  is  it,  then,"  the  manufacturer  was  asked,  « that 
Germany  has   been   sending  to   this  country  /4OO)OOO 
worth  of  cotton  socks  and  stockings  a  year  ?     Surely  the 

ish  public  know  the  value  of  wool  ? 
"Fashion,"  he  replied,  "achieved  this  result  through 
its  usual  ally,  cheapness.     Fashion  decided  that  ladies' 
tockmgs  were  to  match  their  dresses  and  shoes;  it  also 
decided  that  children's  socks  were  to  match  the  children's 
even   the   mothers'  clothes.     This   immense  variety 
made  cheapness  a  necessity,  and  German  firms  got  the 
orders. 

It  is  this  craze  for  cheapness-for  the  possession  of 
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showy  but  unsubstantial  articles — which  has  enabled  the 
German  to  oust  his  British  competitor  in  our  very  midst. 

Can  anyone  find  fault  with  the  quality  of  bicycles 
made  in  this  country  ?  Yet  the  Germans  succeed  in 
selling  us  every  year  ^140,000  worth  of  cycles  and  parts. 
Coals  to  Newcastle,  indeed  ! 

With  motor-cars  they  were  just  making  a  beginning — 
and  a  very  substantial  one — when  the  war  broke  off  all 
intercourse.  Not  only  were  many  thousands  of  German 
magnetos — the  life  and  soul  of  the  motor-car — imported 
by  one  firm  alone  (these  are  now,  at  long  last,  being 
made  in  England) — but  all  kinds  of  parts  and  spares, 
and  even  complete  motor-cars — over  one  thousand  a 
year. 

And  all  this  because  of  German  cheapness  !  We  have 
already  paid  a  heavy  price  for  that  cheapness.  NEVER 
AGAIN  ! 


Did  the  Germans  Know? 

For  weeks  before  the  declaration  of  war  Germans 
pressed  hard  for  delivery  of  all  classes  of  woollen  cloths, 
which  the  British  manufacturers  forwarded  in  great  haste. 

Most  of  these  goods  have  not  been  paid  for,  and,  to 
put  the  best  complexion  on  facts,  it  will  undoubtedly 
take  the  German  traders  years  to  pay  up — if  they  ever  do. 

So  severe  has  the  loss  been  from  this  source  alone  that 
some  English  firms  have  written  off  as  much  as  £"40,000 
as  bad  debts  on  individual  accounts. 
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XI. 
"BRITISH"  PETROL. 

Remarkable  Facts  concerning  the   Most  Profit- 
able Industry  in  the  World. 

PETROL  now  plays  a  part  in  peace  and  war  equal  in 
importance  to  coal.  That  any  part  of  such  an  important 
commodity  should  have  been,  until  the  war  broke  out,  in 
the  hands  of  firms  operating  on  the  Continent  is,  to  say 
the  least  of  it,  not  very  creditable  to  British  enterprise. 

If  you  can  tell  the  story  of  "The  House  that  Jack 
Built"  backwards,  you  are  qualified  to  investigate  the 
financial  side  of  the  petrol  trade.  It  is  certainly  not 
less  complicated,  but  there  is  a  difference :  you  know  the 
end  of  Jack's  story,  but  the  end  of  the  petrol  finance  has 
yet  to  be  disclosed. 

That  the  powerful  Deutsche  Bank  is  connected  with 
some  of  the  huge  profits  of  this  industry,  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  But  its  financial  advisers  have  been  careful  to 
mix  up  all  the  connections,  so  as  to  hide  its  origin. 

To  motor-drivers,  garage  proprietors,  and  commercial 
vehicle  users,  there  were  practically  only  two  leading 
brands  of  petrol — the  only  two  that  can  be  obtained  any- 
where throughout  Great  Britain — Pratt's  in  the  green 
tins,  and  Shell  in  the  red. 

Take  Shell  first.  Shell  is  supplied  to  the  King,  by 
royal  warrant,  by  the  British  Petroleum  Company,  Ltd. 
— of  whose  foreign  connections  more  anon.  The  British 
Petroleum  Company,  Ltd.,  are  the  sole  distributors  of  Shell. 

It  is  interesting,  therefore,  to  compare  the  names  at 
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the  foot  of  the  two  advertisements  which  we  reproduce. 
Before  the  war  British  Petroleum  Company,  Ltd.  :  during 
the  war  Asiatic  Petroleum  Company,  Ltd. 

Now  for  the  facts,  as  far  as  our  antiquated,  simple- 
minded  company  laws  enable  us  to  ascertain  them. 

Who  are  the  British  Petroleum  Company,  Ltd.,  of 
22,  Fenchurch  Street,  E.C.  ?  Here  is  the  Somerset 
House  record : 

BRITISH  PETROLEUM  COMPANY,  LTD. 

Capital,    ^"500,000  in  50,000  shares    of    £IQ    each. 
Issued,  49)43i  shares. 
Shareholders  as  per  return  June  3rd,  1914  : 

Shares 
Europaische  Petroleum  Union  Gesellschaft 

mit  beschrankter  Haftung,  Bremen  . . .  49,423 

Frederick  Lane,  26,  Great  St.  Helens  ...  i 
Thomas  Rossiter  Kean,  3,  4,  and  5,  Rood 

Lane  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  i 

Richard  Airey,  3,  4,  and  5,  Rood  Lane  ...  i 
Emil  George  Strauss,  8,  Behrenstrasse, 

Berlin  i 

Paul  Nurnheim,  14-18,  Behrenstrasse,  Berlin  i 

Charles  Bourke,  22,  Fenchurch  Street  ...  i 
Walter  Thomas  Watts,  22,  Fenchurch 

Street  i 

Albert  Gallion,  8,  Behrenstrasse,  Berlin  ...  i 

Total  ...     49,431 

We  do  not  want  to  be  unfair  to  the  British  Petroleum 
Company,  Ltd.,  which  employs  a  very  large  British 
staff,  although  all  the  profits  have  in  the  past  gone  to  the 
Bremen  shareholders.  We  therefore  give  publicity  to 
the  statement,  which  we  are  unable  to  verify,  that  the 
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shareholders  of  the  European  Petrol  Union,  of  Bremen, 
Germany,  include,  as  well  as  Germans,  a  large  number  of 
Russians,  Belgians,  and  Roumanians,  and  that  the  non- 
German  holding  represents  half  the  capital. 

That  same  European  Petrol  Union  (of  Germany)  owns 
the  Petroleum  Steamship  Company,  Ltd.,  the  figures  being 
as  follows : 

Petroleum  Steamship  Company,  Ltd.  (return, 
dated  May  13,  1914) :  Capital  issued,  ^362,582. 
The  Europaische  Petroleum  Union  Gesellschaft 
mit  beschrankter  Haftung  holds  ^"362,575. 

Who,  now,  are  the  Asiatic  Petroleum  Company,  Ltd., 
whose  "  Shell  "  advertisement  we  have  given  above  ? 

The  company's  office  is  in  St.  Helen's  Court,  E.C. 
Among  the  directors  are  Sir  Marcus  Samuel,  ex-Lord 
Mayor  of  London,  a  Belgian,  a  Dutchman,  and  two 
Frenchmen.  Its  capital  is  ,£"2,000,000  in  £10  shares, 
and  of  this  150,000  shares  have  been  issued.  The 
biggest  holder  is  the  Anglo-Saxon  Petroleum 
Company  of  London,  which  holds  ^999,940  of  the 
;£" i, 500,000  issued. 

This  only  sends  us  searching  farther.  If  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  control  the  A  siatic,  who  are  the  A  nglo-Saxon  ? 

The  Anglo-Saxon  Petroleum  Company,  Ltd.,  has 
offices  at  St.  Helen's  Court,  E.C.  Its  capital  con- 
sists of  ^"8,000,000  in  £10  shares,  all  issued.  Of 
this  sum  the  Royal  Dutch  Petroleum  Company, 
of  The  Hague,  holds  ^"4,799,960,  and  the  Shell 
Transport  and  Trading  Company,  of  London,  hold 
^3.!  99.96o. 

The  Royal  Dutch  and  the  Shell  Transport  are 
amalgamated,  but  the  Shell  Transport,  of  London,  of 
which  Sir  Marcus  Samuel  is  the  Managing  Director, 
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only  have  40  per  cent,  of  the  voting  power  in  the  joint 
company  (according  to  the  "  Stock  Exchange  Year- 
Book  "). 

Once  again,  therefore,  we  find  the  control  abroad. 

To  sum  up  Shell,  it  is  sold  by  a  Dutch  company  to  a 
German-controlled  company  for  distribution.  By  successive 
legal  filtrations  it  arrives  here  all-British. 

One  Hundred  per  Cent. 

Now  let  us  take  Pratt's  Spirit,  or  rather  the  Anglo 
American  Oil  Company.  Let  it  be  remarked  in  this 
connection  that  the  word  oil,  although  financially  and 
chemically  correct,  is  somewhat  misleading  to  the  average 
mind.  We  may  therefore  state  that  it  is  used  to  cover 
petrol,  lubricating  oil,  and  also  paraffin.  Petrol  is 
naturally  a  predominant  partner.  The  Anglo-American 
Oil  Company,  Ltd.,  can  be  briefly  described  as  another 
connection  of  the  famous  Standard  Oil  Company  of  New 
Jersey,  a  purely  American  concern. 

The  Anglo-American  Oil  Company,  Ltd.,  had,  on 
June  30,  1914,  an  issued  capital  of  £2,000,000.  Of 
these  /X 999,900  represented  "  share  warrants  to 
Bearer." 

The  capital  was  originally  ^"1,000,000,  but  was 
doubled  by  a  100  per  cent,  stock  dividend. 

The  history  of  the  company  in  recent  years  will  enable 
us  to  judge  who  these  holders  of  Bearer  shares  are,  and 
why  the  shares  were  made  out  to  Bearer. 

In  1909  the  Standard  Oil  Company  officially  reported 
that  it  controlled  the  Anglo-American  through  ownership 
of  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  its  capital  stocks. 
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American  Trust  Finance. 

In  May,  1911,  the  American  courts  gave  their  final 
decision  ordering  the  dissolution  of  the  Trust,  and  in 
November  of  the  same  year  the  shares  of  thirty-three 
subsidiary  concerns  (including  the  Anglo)  were  distributed 
to  Standard  Oil  shareholders,  each  company  to  be 
operated  as  an  independent  concern. 

The  capital  so  distributed  was  ^983,383,  which,  as 
stated  above,  has  since  been  doubled. 

Among  the  companies  controlled  by  the  Trust  at  the  date 
of  its  official  dissolution  "were  the  Vacuum  Oil  Company, 
(makers  of  the  lubricating  oils  so  extensively  used  by 
motorists). 

Gift  to  German  War  Fund. 

Among  the  companies  which  have  not  freed  themselves 

rom  the  control  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  is  the 

Deutsch-American  Petroleum  Company,  whose  capital 

of   $7,500,000  is   entirely    held    by   the    Standard   Oil 

Company. 

This  company,  according  to  the  Times  of  September  21, 
has  subscribed  ^"100,000  to  the  German  war  loan. 
Through  the  German-American  Petroleum  Company  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  controls  a  large  transporting  and 
marketing  concern  in  Germany.  The  steamers  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company,  the  owner  of  the  German- 
American  Petroleum  Company,  are  registered  in  the 
name  of  the  German-American  Company  of  Hamburg. 

According  to  a  Reuter's  telegram  from  New  York,  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  have  decided  to  place  their  vessels, 
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which  it  seems  are  registered  in  Hamburg,  under  the 
American  flag,  by  virtue  of  the  new  American  law 
which  permits  foreign-built  vessels  to  be  registered  in 
America. 

The  total  number  of  steamers  belonging  to  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey  before  the  war 
and  registered  in  Hamburg  was  thirty-six.  These  are 
now  to  fly  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 


Germany's  Interest. 

For  years  past  the  German  Government  has  been 
endeavouring  to  create  a  Government  oil  monopoly,  but 
its  efforts  came  to  nothing,  as  there  was  no  possibility  of 
the  companies  with  which  the  German  Government 
entered  into  negotiations  being  able  to  supply  the 
German  Empire's  requirements  at  the  price  for  which 
the  Standard  Oil  Company  was  prepared  to  supply  it. 

But  the  German  Government  did  the  next  best  thing. 
It  made  room  for  the  European  Petroleum  Union  and 
other  concerns  at  Bremen  and  Hamburg. 

The  system  of  nominees  adopted  in  Germany  in  groups 
of  manufactures  and  industries,  prevails  to  a  great 
extent,  hence  the  frequent  appearance  of  German  firms 
and  undertakings  as  holders  of  shares  in  British  regis- 
tered companies. 

The  Stern  Sonneborn  Oil  Company,  of  Finsbury 
Square  (known  in  the  motor  world  for  their  Sternol 
lubricant),  is  a  case  in  point.  Of  its  2,000  preference  and 
3,000  ordinary  shares  of  ^"5  each,  all  of  which  have  been 
issued,  the  Oelwerke  Stern  Sonneborn  of  Hamburg  hold 
1,859  preference  and  1,778  ordinary;  Leo  Stern,  of  Ham- 
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burg,  holds  19  and  i  ;  and  Jacques  Sonneborn,  also  of 
Hamburg,  holds  the  same.  The  remaining  shares  are 
held  by  L.  C.  Wallach  and  trustees  of  J.  W.  Wallach, 
both  of  London,  with  three  others  of  the  same  address. 

The  Oelwerke  Stern  Sonneborn  of  Hamburg  hold 
their  interests  as  nominees  of  an  Antwerp  concern,  the 
name  of  which  is  not  disclosed. 

One  fourth,  we  are  informed,  of  the  company's  staff 
have  gone  on  active  service.  A  hundred  and  fifty  British 
workers  are  employed  by  the  company,  who  have 
removed  their  two  directors  who  were  not  British,  and 
have  decided  that  no  payment  in  any  form  shall  be  made 
or  credit  given  to  shareholders  resident  in  an  enemy 
country.  They  have  pledged  themselves  "to  supply 
goods  of  British  manufacture,  or  such  as  are  imported 
from  Russian  or  American  refineries."  This  is  excellent ; 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  others  will  follow. 

Colossal  Profits. 

The  interest  which  is  now  appearing  among  the  public 
in  the  oil  control  in  this  country  should  be  followed  up 
by  action  in  the  direction  of  getting  control  of  oil 
distribution  in  this  country  into  the  hands  of 
entirely  British-owned  companies. 

The  profits  are  colossal ;  no  one  outside  the  directors 
and  shareholders  of  some  of  the  companies  knows  how 
huge  those  profits  are.  The  gigantic  operations  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey  are  fairly  well 
known,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  history  how  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  ordered  that  company,  in  May, 
191 1,  to  divest  itself  of  the  control  of  thirty-three  sub- 
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sidiary  companies,  although  it  retained  a  controlling 
interest  in  twenty-four. 

A  correspondent  who  is  an  automobile  engineer  asserts 
that  one  oil  company  in  this  country,  with  controlling 
interests  on  the  Continent,  made  a  profit  last  year  of 
^"1,800,000 ! 

Whether  this  was  so  or  not,  the  gigantic  operations  of 
oil  companies  in  this  country  have  become  such  that 
they  should  be  as  wholly  controlled  by  British  financial 
interests  as  coal  is.  Here  is  an  opportunity  which  ought 
not  to  be  missed.  The  control  of  oil  is  as  important 
as  the  control  of  coal. 
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Business  as  Usual  for  Germans. 

We  reproduce  below  a  copy  of  a  page  advertisement 
which  appeared  in  the  Motor  Trader  of  August  26,  1914 — 
twenty-one  days  after  the  declaration  of  war.  It  ran  : 


BUSINESS 

AS 
USUAL. 

The  Continental  Tyre  and  Rubber  Company 
(Great  Britain),  Ltd.,  Thurloe  Place,  London, 
S.W. 


The  record  from  the  files  of  Somerset  House  relating 
to  this  company  are  as  follow : 

Continental  Tyre  and  Rubber  Company  (Great 
Britain),  Ltd.,  3-4,  Thurloe  Place,  S.W. 
Return  dated   February,    1914.      Issued  capital, 
,000  in  £i  shares. 


S.  Seligman,  Hanover           ...         ..  ^1,000 

W.  Tischbein,  Hanover        ...         ..  500 
Continental  Caoutchouc  and  Gutta 

Percha  Compagnie,  Hanover      ..  23,398 

A.  Koster,  Hanover  ...         ...         ..  100 

Total  held  in  Hanover  ...         ...  ^24,998 

We  direct  the  attention  of  companies  and  corporations 
who  have  entered  into  contracts  for  the  supply  of  tyres 
to  the  list  above. 

There  are  plenty  of  excellent  British,  French,  and 
Belgian  tyres  to  be  obtained. 
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A  New  Label. 

THE  AMAZING  STORY  OF  THE  HARMLESS-LOOKING 
ADVERTISEMENT. 

The  following  circular  letter  sent  out  by  Gordon 
McDonald  and  Co.,  of  13,  Northumberland  Alley, 
Fenchurch  Street,  E.G.,  under  date  September  18,  1914, 
is  instructive  reading  : 

RE  KNORR'S  SOUP  SQUARES. 

Dear  Sirs, — Owing  to  the  war  we  have  been  unable  to 
obtain  supplies  of  these  goods,  and  as  trading  with  the 
enemy  is  forbidden  we  shall  never  again  be  in  a  position 
to  handle  Knorr's  soups  on  account  of  their  origin. 

In  order  to  overcome  this  difficulty  we  have  made 
arrangements  to  have  soup  squares  packed  under  our 
own  name,  and  hope  to  be  in  a  position  to  offer  you 
shortly  McDonald's  soup  squares  "  dirk  "  brand. 

These  soups  are  prepared  from  British  material  and  by 
British  labour.  They  will  be  equal  in  size  to  Knorr's  and 
give  the  same  result.  .  .  . 

We  regret,  however,  being  obliged  to  advance  our  price 
owing  to  the  increased  cost  of  raw  material,  but  immedi- 
ately the  market  for  raw  material  becomes  normal  we 
shall  reduce  the  price. 

The  show-cases  with  which  we  supplied  you  for  displaying 
Knorr's  soups  will  be  available  for  the  display  of  our  own  goods 
and  "McDonald"  labels  will  be  sent  you  with  which  to 
cover  the  name  of  "  Knorr  "  on  the  show-cases. 

In  the  event  of  your  having  large  stocks  of  Knorr's  soups  on 
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hand  and  finding  any  difficulty  in"  selling  on  account  of  the 
German  name,  we  can  supply  you  with  "  McDonald  "  labels  for 
the  purpose  of  labelling. 


"  Knorr's  Soup  Squares"  are  the  same  as  sold  in 
France  under  the  name  of  "  Bouillon  Kub,"  concerning 
which  a  sensational  discovery  was  made  at  the  beginning 
of  the  war. 

It  was  found  that  every  sign  advertising  these  soup 
squares,  before  being  fixed  outside  grocers'  shops,  had 
been  carefully  doctored  by  German  spies,  so  as  to  convey 
valuable  information  to  the  enemy  on  his  advance  from 
the  frontier  towards  Paris. 

Not  only  was  the  wording  itself  arranged  according  to 
a  secret  code,  a  copy  of  which  was  found  on  a  German 
officer  taken  prisoner,  giving  particulars  of  provisions, 
ammunition,  mines,  and  the  like,  but  on  the  back  of  the 
signs  was  often  a  map  of  the  district. 

Every  village  in  the  north  of  France  had  been  visited 
by  canvassers,  and  almost  every  grocer  displayed  one  of 
the  signs. 


PART  II 
THE   REMEDIES 


NEVER  AGAIN! 

IN  1913  we  imported  from  Germany  and 
Austria  goods  to  the  value  of  £88,000,000. 
Among  them  were  the  following : 

£ 

Toys  and  games     1,140,400 

Pianos            600,000 

Mouth-organs         32,000 

Buttons  and  combs          ...  180,000 

Cameras  and  lenses          ...  90,000 

Linos  and  oilcloth 45,000 

Motor-cars  (complete)      ...  360,000 

Soaps 450,000 

Cotton  hosiery        400,000 

Cutlery          100,000 

Let  every  man  and  woman  hi  this  country 
study  the  above  list,  which  only  includes 
the  articles  habitually  purchased  by  indi- 
viduals. Let  them  ask  themselves  how  far 
they  have  been  guilty  of  filling  the  enemy's 
pockets  with  money  that  was  to  be  used  to 
kill  our  own  flesh  and  blood. 

Then  let  everyone  make  a  good  resolve : 
Never  again! 


I. 

MONEY  AND   TRADE. 

British  Manufacturers'  Real  Need. 

IN  this  trade  war  the  pivot  of  all  successful  movement 
turns  upon  finance.  You  can  no  more  fight  the  com- 
mercial battle  without  money  than  you  can  carry  out  the 
naval  and  military  campaign  without  the  same  agency. 

The  time  is  ripe  for  the  formation  of  what  we  may 
describe,  for  the  want  of  a  better  name,  as  an  Industrial 
Trust. 

This  trust  must  be  formed  of  Britons  of  the  highest 
integrity  and  unimpeachable  reputation  in  the  world  of 
finance.  No  German,  or  naturalized  German,  be  he 
ever  so  high  in  the  financial  world,  must  be  admitted, 
for  we  well  know  that  naturalized  Germans  here  are,  in 
some  cases,  the  British  partners  of  German  financial 
houses. 

The  new  organization  which  is  needed  to  finance 
British  industries  should  be  really  a  great  industrial 
bank,  investigating  old  businesses  and  examining  new 
business  propositions  where  money  is  required.  It  should 
be  composed  of  men  of  business  as  well  as  those  of 
finance,  having  power  to  prevent  any  company  which 
had  received  advances  from  squandering  the  money  lent 
to  them  against  orders  or  contracts. 

89 
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This  would  be  an  adoption  of,  and  an  improvement  on 
the  German  system  of  industrial  finance.  The  Germans 
have  a  system  whereby  they  make  the  members  of  the 
financial  organization  advancing  the  money  personally 
responsible  for  the  expenditure  of  the  money  in  the 
businesses  they  have  financed.  In  Germany  they  must 
make  up  out  of  their  private  purses  all  money  lost 
through  gross  negligence  or  carelessness. 


An  Example  of  Neglect. 

Whatever  form  industrial  finance  may  take,  it  is  certain 
that,  organized  properly,  it  would  have  a  great  effect  on 
British  industries.  How  it  might  operate  in  a  very 
young  industry  is  shown  by  the  following  facts : 

Every  week  1,250,000  feet  of  positive  film — that  is, 
the  film  on  which  moving  pictures  are  printed — are  sold 
in  this  country — a  total  of  65,000,000  feet  in  a  year. 
For  this  at  least  ,£"1,100,000  is  paid,  of  which  ^"800,000 
represents  wages. 

Of  the  total  length  of  positive  film  sold,  only  one- 
fortieth  is  represented  by  the  work  of  British  manu- 
facturers of  moving  pictures. 

Last  year  one  London  firm  bought  /"8o,ooo  worth  of 
film  from  Germany ;  in  other  words,  /"6o,ooo  were  paid 
by  a  British  firm  in  wages  to  German  artists,  operators, 
etc.,  all  of  which  could  easily  have  gone  into  the  pockets 
of  British  workers. 

Fortunately,  the  firm  which  spent  this  money  with 
Germany  says,  "  Never  again,"  and  is  now  making 
arrangements  to  spend  that  sum  with  British  firms. 

Here  is  an  industry  which  has  stood  the  war  test  as 
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well  as,  if  not  better  than,  any  other  unconnected  with 
war  material,  and  yet  there  is  no  capital  forthcoming  for 
British  picture  production,  but  plenty  of  German  for 
pictures  and  picture  theatres  in  this  country. 


How  Germans  got  Control. 

German  financial  methods  are  scientific  and  often 
cruel.  We  have  already  given  general  instances  of  the 
manner  in  which  they  have  got  into  British  businesses 
and  gripped  control  of  them.  Here,  however,  is  one 
particular  case  (names  only  being  fictitious),  every 
word  of  which  is  quite  true,  and  records  what  really 
happened : 

John  Bull  and  Co.  are  carrying  on  business  in  partner- 
ship. They  are  doing  well,  but  require  capital  to 
extend  it. 

Ach  Himmel  and  Co.,  German  bankers,  who  are  really 
bankers  and  stockbrokers,  somehow  (our  readers  have 
learned  how)  hear  of  John  Bull's  wants.  Ach  Himmel 
and  Co.  put  John  Bull  through  the  inquiry  sieve  (also 
well  known  to  our  readers),  and  find  that  he  has  a  reason- 
ably good  business.  Moreover,  they  learn  that  John  Bull 
could  do  with  ^"40,000  in  his  business,  which  is  worth 
^"30,000. 

Ach  Himmel  and  Co.  turn  John  Bull  into  a  limited 
company,  with  a  capital  of  ^"70,000,  thus  giving  the  pro- 
viders of  the  ^"40,000  control  of  the  business. 

Ach  Himmel  and  Co.  then  get  to  work  to  find  the 
money,  and  they  do  it  in  the  following  manner :  They 
have  on  their  books  the  names  of  wealthy  Germans, 
possibly  living  in  their  locality.  They  approach  these 
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clients,  and  offer  them  shares  in  John  Bull,  Ltd.,  first  at 
a  premium  of  a  shilling  or  two. 

In  a  few  days  the  premium  is  increased  until  it  reaches 
2os.  for  each  share. 

The  End  of  It  All. 

Ach  Himmel  and  Co.,  of  course,  tell  their  clients  how 
cheaply  they  have  purchased  John  Bull's  business,  hence 
the  premium. 

John  Bull  of  old  have  their  entire  fortune  at  stake  in 
John  Bull,  Ltd.  They  are  the  working  directors  of  the 
company. 

But  Ach  Himmel  and  Co.  control  the  company  by 
reason  of  their  share-voting  power.  They  must  warrant 
the  premium  charged  to  their  clients. 

John  Bull  do  their  best  for  the  business  of  John  Bull, 
Ltd.,  but  this  is  not  enough.  Dividends  must  be  paid 
not  only  on  the  share  capital,  but  must  be  of  sufficient 
size  to  warrant  the  premium. 

Then  comes  the  end.  Ach  Himmel  and  Co.  send 
threatening  letters  to  John  Bull,  Ltd.,  and  one  of  the 
Germans  come  to  England  to  begin  a  campaign  of 
blackmail. 

John  Bull,  insulted,  worn  out  with  disappointment, 
crippled  and  helpless,  retires,  or  is  turned  out  of  the 
business  of  John  Bull,  Ltd. 

The  business  then  becomes  German-owned  entirely,  a  pipe 
through  which  German  goods  are  passed,  a  mere  assembling  or 
distributing  centre,  controlled  from  top  to  bottom  by  Germans. 
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II. 
THE  GIFT  OF  THE  GAB. 

Why  we  Should  Compete  with  the  Germans 
as  Students  of  Languages. 

WE  are  not  a  nation  of  linguists.  If  there  is  one  thing 
that  we  hate  more  than  any  other  it  is  the  gift  of  the 
gab.  Noble,  proud,  dignified  silence  appeals  to  our 
temperament  as  much  as  a  flow  of  thundering  or  flowery 
language  appeals  to  others.  And  we  so  little  appreciate 
the  value  of  speech  in  business  life  that  we  often  suspect 
the  man  who  has  an  unusual  command  of  language.  We 
expect  our  goods  to  speak  for  themselves,  and  in  a 
language  which  is  understood  everywhere — the  language 
of  quality. 

Some  people  would  no  doubt  have  us  change  all  that. 
Mistaking  the  Englishman's  dignified  reserve  for  un. 
sociability — whereas  it  is  more  generally  based  on  a 
highly  sociable  regard  for  the  feelings  of  others — they 
would  turn  us  into  a  shouting,  gesticulating  Continental 
crowd.  They  are  not  likely  to  succeed.  But,  without 
going  to  extremes,  we  might  so  far  depart  from  our 
dignified  aloofness  as  to  cultivate — those  of  us  who  have 
the  gift — the  languages  of  our  principal  neighbours  and 
customers. 

Pick  up  any  British  consular  report  that  you  may 
come  across.  You  will  hardly  ever  fail  to  find  a  refer- 
ence to  Britain's  slowness  in  appreciating  the  importance 
of  foreign  languages.  Read  a  little  further,  and  you 
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will  find  another  mention  of  the  subject — invariably  a 
note  of  admiration  for  the  thorough  way  in  which  German 
commercial  firms  and  travellers  secure  orders  through 
knowledge  of  their  customers'  language. 

That  the  Germans  can  easily  pick  up  English,  we 
know  only  too  well.  That  Englishmen  cannot  or  will 
not  learn  German,  we  also  know.  The  explanation  in 
both  these  cases  is  painfully  simple  :  England  is  a  nice 
country,  where  Germans  can  make  themselves  at  home 
immediately  on  arrival,  establish  themselves  in  business, 
learn  all  there  is  to  learn,  steal  all  the  secrets  that  may 
be  worth  stealing,  and  generally  speaking  have  a  very 
good  time  while  preparing  to  capture  our  customers. 

Even  if  your  German  is  not  desirous  of  visiting 
England,  he  can  pick  up  the  English  language  wherever 
he  may  be  staying  :  in  America,  Australia,  South  Africa, 
India,  or  Japan.  To  one  German-speaker,  there  are  two 
English-speakers :  this  makes  the  learning  of  English 
exceedingly  convenient  for  any  foreigner. 

With  the  German  language,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
position  is  not  only  reversed,  but  worse.  Not  only  is 
German  spoken  only  in  one  particular  spot  on  earth — viz., 
Central  Europe — but  that  spot  had  gained  before  the  war 
(how  much  more  now !)  the  undesirable  reputation  of 
being  totally  unsuitable  for  English  visitors.  Police- 
ridden,  soldier-ridden,  professor-ridden  Germany  took 
great  care  not  to  encourage  the  foreigner  to  come  and 
settle  there.  In  business,  particularly,  the  foreigner  was 
made  none  too  much  at  home,  and  the  German  business 
men  were  not  such  fools  as  our  own  in  allowing  young 
foreigners  to  come  at  low  salaries  and  steal  their  business 
secrets  and  eventually  their  customers.  The  English- 
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man  who  would  learn  German  had  to  have  money  to 
spend  in  the  Kaiser's  country.  He  found  no  community 
there  ready  to  receive  and  help  him ;  above  all,  he  got  no 
encouragement  from  his  own  Government  or  its  represen- 
tatives to  visit  the  country  that  was  then  alleged  to  be  our 
friend. 

Germany,  in  a  word,  was  always  more  or  less  an 
unknown  land  to  the  Briton ;  those  who  were  there 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war  sincerely  wished  it  had 
remained  an  unknown  land  to  them. 

As  a  foreign  language  can  only  be  learnt  in  the  country 
where  it  is  spoken — the  sooner  this  very  elementary 
truth  is  assimilated  in  this  country,  the  better — it  fol- 
lowed that  the  young  Briton  knew  no  German,  while,  as 
we  have  seen,  the  young  German  always  knew  English. 

A  little  reflection  will  show  that  this  was  really  entirely 
to  our  advantage.  What  more  could  we  desire  than  an 
English-speaking  world  ? 

But  the  trouble  arose  when  the  same  method  was 
applied  to  other  languages,  which  the  Germans  learnt 
while  our  own  young  men  looked  on. 

Spanish  and  Portuguese  are  two  cases  in  point. 
Whether  from  sheer  ignorance  of  political  geography,  or 
from  supercilious  carelessness,  we  have  looked  down  upon 
these  two  languages  as  vehicles  for  the  rather  backward 
civilization  of  the  Peninsula,  forgetting  that  they  were  the 
languages  of  progressive  and  increasing  South  American 
communities. 

If  we  have  neglected  such  simple  and  easily  learnt 
languages  as  Spanish  and  Portuguese,  how  much  more 
have  we  neglected  the  tongues  of  the  East — commercially 
the  greatest  gold-mine  of  all,  since  the  East  is  our  natural 
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customer,  and  can  only  be  conquered  by  travellers  familiar 
with  the  tongues  of  the  people  ? 

Turkish,  Persian,  Chinese,  Japanese — these  sound  very 
remote  from  our  school  curriculum.  Yet  many  people 
declare  that  Oriental  languages  are  far  simpler  than 
Western  tongues,  as  the  number  of  words  in  use  is  so 
much  smaller  than  in  a  highly  technical  and  specialized 
language  as  English  or  German. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  nation  that  wants  to  capture 
those  markets  must  send  out  travellers  who  know  these 
languages.  //  you  had  the  choice  of  two  shops,  one  where 
your  every  word  was  understood,  and  one  where  it  was  not, 
which  would  you  patronize  ? 

The  man  who  buys  expects  more  than  merely  the  goods 
for  his  money — he  expects  courtesy.  The  most  elementary 
courtesy  consists  in  saving  lengthy  and  painful  explana- 
tions. It  is  the  salesman's  (or  the  commercial  traveller's) 
first  duty  to  speak  fluently  the  language  of  the  country  he 
is  visiting. 

It  would  be  no  solution  at  all  of  this  simple  psycho- 
logical problem  to  suggest  an  invented  language  of  any 
kind  for  buyer  and  seller  alike.  The  buyer,  whoever  he 
is,  has  a  right  to  his  own  language ;  it  is  merely  politeness 
to  acknowledge  this  right. 

"  Agreed.  We  ought  to  learn  languages.  But  how  ? 
If  I  study  at  home,  I  shall  never  know  the  language 
from  a  practical  point  of  view.  And  I  cannot  afford  to 
spend  a  year  or  two  abroad,  earning  nothing."  Thus  the 
young  man  of  to-day  will  answer  our  call. 

He  is  quite  right.  He  cannot  afford  it.  But  we,  as  a 
nation,  can  and  must  afford  it.  See  the  millions  and  mil- 
lions of  money  we  spend — most  of  us  would  rather  write 
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"  waste  " — on  elementary  education.  We  do  teach  lan- 
guages, at  a  great  cost — and  with  what  result  ? 

The  time  has  come  to  re-organize.  Re-drawing  the  map 
of  Europe  is  a  very  pretty  phrase.  It  would  be  much 
prettier  if  it  included  the  re-drawing  of  our  antiquated 
notions.  Englishmen  will  never  be  linguists  until  we 
have  officially  an  organization  to  help  them. 

Let  there  be  numerous  travelling  scholarships  for  stu- 
dents who  show  ability  in  the  language-learning  line  ;  and 
let  us  have  a  few  good  schools  abroad — in  Spain,  in  Italy, 
in  Turkey,  in  China,  where  our  young  men  can,  with 
Government  assistance,  spend  a  period  of  study  in  the 
course  of  their  commercial  training. 

Under  the  guidance  of  men  who  know  the  country 
inside  out,  they  would  study  its  customs  and  its  mode  of 
life,  mixing  as  much  as  possible  with  the  natives  and 
acquiring  that  greatest  of  commercial  gifts — the  sym- 
pathetic understanding  that  comes  only  of  personal  inter- 
course with  a  foreign  people  through  the  medium  of  its 
own  language. 
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III. 
THE  SHOPPER'S  DUTY  TO-DAY. 

How  Everyone  can  Help  in  the  War  on 
Germany's  Goods. 

IN  the  first  flush  of  the  discovery  of  the  extent  to  which 
German  capitalists  have  permeated  the  business  con- 
cerns of  this  country,  there  is  apt  to  be  an  overwhelming 
movement  against  German  trade.  This  is  good,  but  our 
readers  must  not  let  that  movement  spend  itself  before 
the  war  is  over. 

It  is  when  the  war  comes  to  an  end  that  the  full 
vigour  of  the  movement  must  be  felt.  Now  it  is  a  time 
of  preparation,  of  sane  and  careful  planning.  To  be 
content  merely  with  boycotting  German  goods  while  the 
war  lasts,  and  then  to  go  back  to  the  old  methods  because 
peace  has  come,  would  be  to  hurt  our  own  people  and  to 
do  no  harm  to  Germany. 

The  motto  must  be,  "  Never  again."  Buy  if  the  shop- 
keeper has  no  British-made  goods  of  the  type  you  want 
from  his  German  stock,  but  never  buy  German  goods  if 
the  same  articles  made  in  this  country  can  be  procured. 
The  Germans  have  got  into  this  country  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  pounds'  worth  of  goods  upon  which  there 
is  a  relatively  higher  profit  than  there  is  upon  British- 
made  goods,  but  we  have  received  overwhelming  evidence 
that  equally  good,  and,  in  some  cases,  better  goods  made 
in  this  country  can  be  sold  at  the  same  price. 
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A  Simple  Illustration. 

A  simple  illustration  given  to  us  recently  is  one  of 
many.  We  were  shown  suit-  and  blouse-hangers  made 
in  this  country,  of  better  quality  than  the  German-made 
hangers,  which  can  be  sold  at  equally  cheap  rates  to 
those  of  German  make.  What  woman  could  grumble  at 
an  efficient  blouse-hanger  for  ifd.,  and  stamped  "  British 
Made  "  ?  Similar  goods,  and  no  cheaper,  stamped 
"  Made  in  Germany,"  were  bought  to-day  in  a  London 
shop. 

Millions  of  pairs  of  boots  will  be  required  for  this 
war.  The  Northamptonshire  manufacturers  are  busily 
engaged  in  carrying  out  War  Office  contracts.  They 
have  now  an  opportunity  of  helping  the  leather  trade  of 
this  country.  Last  year  British  imports  of  box-calf 
reached  the  enormous  total  of  ^"1,196,640,  Germany 
supplying  leather  to  the  value  of  ^"826,723 — practically 
three-fourths  of  it. 

During  this  year,  until  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  the 
imports  of  German  box-calf  amounted  to  ^530,479,  out 
of  a  total  of  ^"743,250.  It  is  now  "up  to"  British 
tanners  to  provide  leather,  not  only  for  Army  boots,  but 
for  the  civil  population.  Never  during  the  lifetime  of 
the  present  generation  have  British  tanners  and  curriers 
had  such  a  chance. 

British  shoe  manufacturers,  tempted  by  German  prices, 
have  too  long  shod  the  people  of  this  country  with 
German  leather,  scores  of  British  leather  manufacturers 
being  forced  out  of  business  by  this  policy. 
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A  Word  to  Ladies. 

Effective  work  can  be  done  by  ladies  and  by  men  who 
patronize  hairdressers.  One  correspondent  sends  us  a 
list  of  German  hairdressers  patronized  by  West  End 
ladies,  and  pertinently  asks  if  English  and  French  hair- 
dressers cannot  do  the  work  as  well. 

Lovers  of  lager  beer  who  are  now  under  the  im- 
pression that  all  lager  beer  is  German  brewed  can  still 
get  their  lager.  Messrs.  Peter  Walker  and  Son  inform 
us  that  they  have  installed  at  Burton-on-Trent  an  up-to- 
date  plant  for  brewing  lager  beer,  which  is  now  being 
sold  everywhere,  both  here  and  in  all  parts  of  the 
world. 

Public  bodies  who  spend  enormous  sums  every  year 
in  buying  goods  through  contracts  must  satisfy  them- 
selves of  the  country  of  origin  of  all  goods  they  use. 
Enormous  sums  are  spent  every  year  with  firms  who 
have  small  office  staffs  in  London  to  handle  German 
goods  made  in  large  factories  through  which  the  British 
ratepayers'  money  passes  into  German  hands. 

Advice  to  Shoppers. 

Let  those  who  shop,  women  more  than  men,  make 
very  careful  inquiry  as  to  the  brands  they  buy.  Here  are 
a  few  examples  : 

Scents,  such  as  eau-de-Cologne,  are  made  at  least  as 
well  in  England  as  in  that  German  city  of  many  smells. 

Patent  milk-foods  for  young  children  are  supplied  both 
by  German  and  English  firms. 

All  earthenware  and  china  bought  in  future  should 
be  English,  if  only  to  keep  the  Potteries  in  full  work. 
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Glass-work  for  incandescent  gas  and  for  oil  lamps  is 
made  as  well  in  England  as  in  Germany. 

Fancy  leather  goods  and  cheap  picture-frame  mould- 
ings are  two  things  generally  bought  without  knowledge 
of  their  German  origin. 

Look  to  your  chocolates  when  you  buy  them,  whether 
in  the  shop  or  the  picture  theatre.  You  know  the  names 
of  the  British  firms.  Purchase  only  British  made. 

If  you  want  knives,  electro-plated  goods,  cotton  stock- 
ings and  socks,  enamelled  ware,  tinned  goods,  woollen 
and  worsted  goods,  electric  lamps,  cameras,  lenses, 
electric  equipment,  rubber  goods,  including  tyres,  post- 
cards, or  any  article  which  you  know  can  be  equally  well 
produced  here,  refuse  them  if  they  are  marked  "  Made  in 
Germany/'  or  in  Austria. 

Ask  to  see  the  mark  on  the  case  or  inside  the  case. 
Stand  firm  for  the  British  article,  and  you  will  contribute 
your  quota  to  the  sinews  of  war,  giving  in  addition  more 
work  to  the  British  workman. 


German  Stocks  in  English  Shops. 

In  carrying  on  this  war,  however,  care  should  be  taken 
to  inflict  no  hardship  upon  shopkeepers  who  have 
German  stocks  on  hand.  These  represent  capital  sunk 
in  their  businesses. 

"  I  shall  certainly  stop  ordering  any  more  goods  made 
in  Germany,"  said  a  suburban  shopkeeper ;  "  but  what 
am  I  to  do  with  the  stock  of  German  goods  I  have  now 
in  hand  ?  If  the  public  refuse  to  buy  them,  I  shall  suffer 
considerable  loss.  I  have  to-day  refused  to  give  a 
traveller  for  some  German  goods  an  order,  and  he  asked 
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me  what  his  firm  could  do  with  their  stocks  ?  I  couldn't 
tell  him.  All  I  know  is  that  my  customers  are  stipu- 
lating for  British-made  goods  wherever  possible." 

This  raises  an  important  question.  None  of  us  want 
to  see  our  own  tradesmen  suffer  by  a  boycott  of  German- 
made  goods.  Let  the  tradesman  who  holds  a  stock  of 
German  goods  state  frankly  that  he  does,  and  that  he  has 
ceased  to  give  orders  for  any  more.  Some  such  notice  as  this 
boldly  pasted  up  on  his  shop-front  will,  without  causing 
him  loss,  proclaim  at  once  that  he  is  determined  to  help 
in  this  trade  war. 

This  announcement  will  not  preclude  the  shopkeeper 
selling  the  German  and  Austrian  stock  he  has  in  hand, 
and  so  converting  his  goods  into  cash. 

But  it  must  be  "  Never  Again."  The  shop- 
keeper who  has  bought  German  goods  because 
they  yield  him  a  bigger  profit  must  not  grumble  if 
within  a  reasonable  time  the  people  who  count 
life  and  liberty  of  more  importance  than  cheap 
goods  absolutely  boycott  those  of  the  enemy. 
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IV. 
WAKE  UP,  JOHN  BULL  ! 

National  Shopping  Weeks  as  an  Aid  to  the 
Campaign. 

THE  public  are  keenly  anxious  to  help  by  buying  British 
goods  in  preference  to  German  when  they  are  able  to 
detect  the  difference.  But  how  can  they  do  so  while  the 
Merchandise  Marks  Act  stands,  or  retailers  push  German 
goods  because  they  yield  a  bigger  percentage  of  profit  ? 

The  shop-assistant  is,  perhaps  unwittingly,  the  seller  of 
cheap  German  goods,  because  the  public  look  for  cheap- 
ness rather  than  quality.  If  you  asked  him  where  the 
goods  were  made,  he  probably  would  not  know ;  if  he 
knew,  he  certainly  would  not  say ;  and  unless  you  were  an 
expert,  you  could  not  tell,  because  he  knows  sufficient 
about  his  business  to  realize  that  the  profit  for  his  master 
on  German  made  goods  is  greater  than  that  on  British 
articles. 

If  the  British  manufacturer  is  really  anxious  to  capture 
not  only  the  German  market  in  their  own  country,  but 
also  a  great  part  of  the  German  market  in  the  British 
Colonies  and  foreign  countries,  by  changing  his  present 
working  system  through  a  closer  study  of  the  wants  of 
the  public,  the  wholesale  dealers  and  retailers  must  follow 
suit. 

"What  the  Public  Wants." 

The  British  manufacturer  must,  however,  make  up  his 
mind  that  if  he  is  to  win  and  hold  the  trade  which  for- 
merly went  to  Germany,  he  must  give  the  public  what  it 
wants,  and  not  what  he  thinks  it  ought  to  have. 
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One  or  two  examples  of  things  which  will  have  to  be 
altered,  if  we  are  to  win  in  this  trade  war,  afford  some 
insight  into  British  methods  : 

Being  in  want  of  twelve  gross  of  fasteners  for 
motor-hoods,  which  have  hitherto  been  mostly  sup- 
plied by  Germany  or  America,  writes  a  Canonbury 
trader,  I  put  an  inquiry  through  a  Birmingham  firm 
who  advertise  in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  Journal. 

Their  reply  was  :  These  are  a  foreign-made  article, 
and  it  would  not  pay  to  make  tools  for  them  unless 
the  quantity  was  something  like  500  gross. 

This  firm  advertises  that  they  are  suppliers  of  all  motor 
accessories. 

Three  weeks  ago,  says  a  member  of  a  City  firm,  I 
advertised  in  Birmingham,  Manchester,  Sheffield, 
Leeds,  Nottingham,  and  other  places,  and  bombarded 
manufacturers  with  the  idea  of  representing  them  in 
the  British,  Danish,  and  Dutch  West  Indies,  Guate- 
mala, Costa  Rica,  Colon,  Colombia,  and  Venezuela, 
and  could  now  have  been  on  my  way  if  they  had 
come  up  to  the  scratch. 

I  received  one  reply,  which  said :  We  are  manu- 
facturers of ,  and  advise  you  of  this  because  we 

think  that  buyers  in  South  America  will  now  seek 
their  goods  in  England. 

Will  they  ?  Is  it  not  more  likely  that  they  will  go  to 
the  United  States,  or  rather  the  United  States,  which  has 
"  got  a  move  on  "  as  they  call  it  already,  will  go  to  South 
America  ? 

Why  not  "All-British"  Weeks? 
In   order  to  make  this  war  on  the  German  trade   a 
national  movement  on  a  big  scale  the  wholesale  dealers 
and  retailers  ought  to  collect  and  register,  through  their 
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respective  organizations  in  each  town  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  addresses  of  all  the  firms  who  pledge  them- 
selves not  to  buy  or  stock  any  German-made  goods. 

The  shop-assistants,  through  their  unions,  ought  to 
register  all  the  names  of  such  assistants  who  undertake 
to  serve  in  shops  where  only  British-made  articles  are 
sold. 

For  the  purpose  of  protecting  home  industries  Sweden 
and  Finland  have  established  a  national  week  each  year. 
During  this  week  the  public  only  asks  for  home-made 
articles,  and  the  shopkeepers  only  sell  such  goods. 
Through  a  newspaper  campaign,  pamphlets,  posters,  and 
other  advertising  means,  this  national  week  has  grown 
very  popular  both  in  Sweden  and  Finland,  and  helps 
considerably  to  make  the  public  acquainted  with  home- 
made things. 

There  is  no  country  in  the  world  where  such  a  grand 
movement  would  prosper  better  than  in  England. 

Instead  of  having  only  one  week  a  year,  England  ought 
to  establish  a  national  week  for  each  season,  which  means 
four  weeks  a  year. 

In  this  trade  war  it  has  been  very  interesting  to  note 
the  patriotism  of  the  British  public.  The  ladies  take  the 
first  place.  On  the  average,  seven  out  of  twelve  lady 
customers  ask  if  the  articles  they  desire  to  buy  are 
British-made  or  "  made  in  Germany."  Only  one  in  every 
four  of  the  men  takes  the  trouble  to  ask. 

If  during  the  first  twelve  months  of  the  war  we  can 
make  and  consume  here  even  half  the  value  of  the  goods 
we  imported  from  Germany,  there  will  be  wages  for 
Britons  equal  to  ^"30,000,000  a  year. 
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V. 
OUR  SLEEPY  CONSULS. 

An  Antiquated  System  that  must  be  Swept 
Away  Root  and  Branch. 

As  much  as  any  other  cause,  the  excellence  of  the 
German  Consular  Service,  modelled  on  the  American, 
and  the  hopelessly  antiquated  character  of  our  own, 
has  served  Germany's  purpose  and  handicapped  our 
manufacturers. 

We  must  in  future  have  Consuls  worthy  of  the  name 
— business  men,  not  lawyers — men  who  go  about  and 
mix  with  men,  not  dignified  holders  of  an  official  sinecure. 
Let  it  be  a  serious  offence  for  such  Consuls  to  leave  any 
trade  inquiry  unanswered,  as  they  habitually  do  nowadays. 

For  instance,  some  years  ago  the  great  silver-plate 
firm  of  Walker  and  Hall  sent  to  every  British  Consul 
all  over  the  world  catalogues  of  their  goods,  with  a 
request  to  put  them  into  touch  with  any  possible  buyers. 

"  I  offered  not  only  to  defray  their  expenses,  but  to 
pay  commission  on  orders,"  said  the  head  of  the  firm, 
Sir  John  Bingham,  Bart.,  recently;  "but  I  never  had 
one  single  reply." 

This  system  must  be  swept  away  root  and  branch.  If 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  wants  to  know  how 
to  set  about  the  work,  let  him  take  a  leaf  out  of  the 
American  book. 

Not  only  does  the  American  Bureau  of  Manufactures 
collect  and  exhibit  to  traders,  at  all  times,  all  specimens 
of  the  kind  of  articles  that  sell  in  every  country,  sent  in 
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by  the  Consuls — an  idea  which  our  own  sleepy  Board 
have  just  woke  up  to — but  they  publish  daily  a  bulletin, 
sent  out  free  of  charge  to  business  men,  in  thousands  of 
thousands.  This  bulletin  gives,  as  far  as  possible,  one 
subject  a  day.  If  umbrellas  be  the  subject,  by  the  time 
you  have  read  the  bulletin  through  you  know  exactly  how 
many  ribs  and  how  many  tassels  the  inhabitants  of  every 
country  under  the  sun  expect  to  find  in  the  umbrellas 
they  buy,  what  weight  they  expect  to  carry,  and  what 
price  they  can  afford  to  pay,  together  with  statistics  as 
to  the  rainfall  and  its  quality. 

When  you  have  read  such  a  bulletin,  if  only  you  are 
half-alive,  you  want  to  go  and  buy  a  stock  and  sell  it. 
That  is  business. 


An  American  Example. 

All  foreign  firms  exporting  goods  to  the  United  States 
are  required  to  file  an  invoice  and  declare  the  wholesale 
market  price  in  the  land  of  production.  The  due  adminis- 
tration of  this  system  necessitates  the  upkeep  of  a  large 
number  of  consulates  and  consular  agencies  in  all  the  main 
exporting  districts,  and  also  a  liberal  number  of  com- 
petent officials,  as  well  as  secret  treasury  agents  to  detect 
cases  of  underdeclaration  of  values. 

The  fees  paid  by  the  exporting  firm  for  the  necessary 
consular  certificate  yield  a  revenue  which  is  more  than 
sufficient  to  cover  the  total  costs  of  the  consular  adminis- 
tration, so  that  this  elaborate  commercial  machine  costs 
the  taxpayer  nothing. 

The  officials  employed  by  such  consulates  have  the 
best  possible  opportunities  for  making  themselves 
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thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  commercial  and  industrial 
conditions  of  their  districts  and  with  the  individual  firms 
located  therein. 

The  large  volume  of  information  thus  gleaned,  and  the 
constant  stream  of  consular  reports  based  thereon,  as 
well  as  the  statistics  compiled  by  the  various  consulates 
touching  their  districts,  afford  most  valuable  knowledge 
of  foreign  trade  and  traders  to  the  commercial  public  of 
America  ;  and  il  any  individual  business  man  requires 
any  special  information  from  abroad,  all  that  he  has  to  do 
is  to  write  to  the  proper  Consul,  and  he  usually  gets  what 
he  wants. 

Great  Britain  has  no  such  thoroughly  developed  and 
modern  consular  system.  She  does  not  require  foreign 
exporters  to  file  invoices  nor  make  declarations  of  origin 
and  value  at  the  point  of  shipment,  hence  British  con- 
sulates are  "  few  and  far  between,"  and  as  a  rule  they 
have  little  or  nothing  to  do,  and  even  that  little  may  have 
no  reference  to  the  country's  commerce. 

British  consulates  are  old-fashioned  and  inadequate 
in  their  equipment,  are  usually  very  successfully  hidden 
from  public  view,  and  exercise  a  very  soporific  influence 
on  the  visitor. 

Until  very  recently  British  consular  officials  were,  as 
a  rule,  not  even  British. 


Imperial  Trade  Commissioners. 

If  the  British  consular  service  were  fully  performing 
its  functions,  would  it  be  necessary  for  Canada  to  maintain 
Trade  Commissioners  in  Germany,  Holland,  and  else- 
where ? 
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It  is  the  particular  duty  of  a  Consul  to  promote  and 
safeguard  the  commercial  interests  of  the  country — in 
contradistinction  to  embassies  and  legations,  which 
concern  themselves  mainly  with  the  political  relations. 

The  British  Empire  is,  in  itself,  a  not  inconsiderable 
"  family  of  nations,"  and  each  member  of  that  family 
having  important  commercial  relations  with  other  coun- 
tries should  have  effective  commercial  representation 
therein. 

For  instance,  why  should  not  the  British  Consul- 
General  in  Berlin  have  trade  representatives  from  Canada, 
Australia,  India,  and  other  oversea  dominions,  attached 
to  his  staff?  Why  should  they  not  be  properly  housed 
in  a  modern  building  and  on  a  chief  thoroughfare  ?  Why 
cannot  such  consulates — not  merely  British,  but  Imperial 
—become  the  watch-towers  of  our  world-wide  commerce  ? 

To  all  these  and  similar  questions  Parliament  alone  can 
give  the  answer.  The  Commercial  Intelligence  Depart- 
ment of  the  Board  of  Trade  is,  however,  waking  things  up. 

The  need  of  the  moment  is  information  about  the  real 
possibilities  of  British  trade  in  every  country  of  the 
world.  A  first-rate  consular  service  could  give  it. 
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VI. 

OUR   DEMANDS. 

Finance. 

No  German  financial  house  in  London,  having 
connections  with  houses  under  the  same  control 
in  Berlin  and  New  York,  should  have  power  to 
deal  with  any  loans  issued  in  this  country,  nor 
should  any  of  their  partners  be  directly  or  in- 
directly connected  with  the  directorate  of  the 
Bank  of  England. 

The  Stock  Exchange  Committee  should  con- 
sider whether  as  many  as  169  naturalized  Ger- 
mans should  retain  their  membership.  The 
financial  question  is  going  to  be  a  big  one  before 
the  war  is  over,  and  a  bigger  one  after  it  is  over. 

The  question  of  Industrial  banks  should  be 
discussed  by  the  Government. 

Information. 

No  German  should  be  allowed  to  be  or  remain 
a  member  of  any  British  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

All  Chambers  of  Commerce  should  be  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  should 
be  information  bureaux  for  British  Traders. 

Firms. 

All  firms  should  be  compelled  to  put  upon  their 
notepaper  and  invoices  the  names  of  partners. 

All  limited  companies  should  be  compelled  to 
put  upon  their  notepaper  and  invoices  the  names 
and  permanent  addresses  of  all  their  directors, 
with  the  amount  of  capital  of  the  company. 

No  foreigner  should  be  allowed  to  give  a  British 
address  as  shareholder  or  director  of  a  British 
registered  company  unless  he  is  permanently 
domiciled  here. 
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VII. 
SMITHEREENS. 

What  will  Remain  of  German  Industry  if 
we  steel  our  Hearts. 

GERMANY'S  sea-borne  trade  is  estimated  by  the  Vor- 
warts,  the  German  Socialist  organ,  at  ^"700,000,000  a 
year.  Our  own  imports  from  Germany  last  year  totalled 
^"88,000,000,  of  which  it  is  safe  to  say  that  ^"60,000,000 
is  represented  by  wages  paid  to  German  workmen. 

It  is  but  right  that  we  should  point  out  that  there  are 
big  British  financial  interests  in  Germany,  the  actual 
condition  of  which  at  this  moment  is  unknown  beyond 
the  fact  that  the  German  Government  have,  for  the  time 
being  at  all  events,  appropriated  them. 

The  financial  interests  in  this  country  of  15,000  Ger- 
mans and  Austrians,  representing  holdings  amounting 
to  millions,  and  yearly  dividends  totalling  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  pounds,  remain  untouched  by  our  Govern- 
ment. 

The  Vorwarts  says  that  Germany  needs  an  enormous 
import  of  wool,  cotton,  silk,  flax,  timber,  oil,  copper,  lead, 
zinc,  leather  and  rubber,  if  the  greater  part  of  the 
country's  factories  are  not  to  stand  still. 

"  Unemployment  is  already  afflicting  hundleds  of 
thousands — nay,  millions." 

When  the  scale  turns — it  is  now  turning— we  shall  have 
the  cry  raised  here:  Do  not  smash  Germany's  trade, 
lest  you  injure  innocent  German  people. 

Every  Briton — manufacturer,  merchant,  and  consumer 
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— must  steel  his  heart  against  such  special  pleading. 
Industrial  Germany  is  almost  prostrate.  She  can  never 
rise  again  to  menace  with  the  "sinews  of  war"  the 
peace  of  Europe,  if  we  continue  with  relentless  vigour 
the  war  on  Germany's  trade. 


A  German  Admission. 

An  article  contributed  to  the  Vossische  Zeitung,  says  the 
special  correspondent  of  the  Times  at  Copenhagen,  dis- 
cusses the  extent  to  which  German  industry  has  already 
been  hit  by  the  war. 

The  author,  Dr.  Emil  Lederer,  says  the  removal  of  all 
men  capable  of  bearing  arms  has  "  smashed  industry  to 
atoms."  All  the  links  uniting  the  various  trades  have 
been  broken. 

The  crisis  with  regard  to  money  and  credit  which 
occurred  in  the  first  instance  was  accentuated  by  the 
necessity  of  financing  the  war  by  a  single  stroke.  The 
attempts  made  to  meet  the  crisis  by  liquidating  assets 
only  made  matters  worse. 

The  unfortunate  thing  is  that  this  liquidation,  which  is 
customary  in  all  times  of  crisis,  does  not  in  the  present 
instance  affect  merely  a  small  body  of  speculators,  but 
expresses  the  fact  that  German  industry  and  its  produc- 
tion are  on  a  fictitious  basis. 

A  complete  transformation  is  necessary  in  order  to  cope 
with  the  new  conditions  brought  about  by  the  war. 

At  present  there  is  little  sign  of  this.  We  see  the 
apparent  paradox  that  in  spite  of  the  increasing  absorp- 
tion for  military  purposes  of  men  capable  of  working, 
there  is  an  increase  of  unemployment  among  those  tha 
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remain  behind.     Even  the  much  sought  after  labour  of 
women  cannot  find  employment. 


Output  Diminished. 

Day  after  day  undertakings  are  shut  down,  or  their  out- 
put is  diminished.  Those,  indeed,  which  continue  at  work 
are  working  with  aimless  overpressure  and  uncertainty, 
so  that  the  net  output  is  diminished. 

What,  asks  Dr.  Lederer,  are  the  decisive  economic 
facts?  Does  the  complete  break-up  of  industry  which 
threatens  Germany  involve  a  disruption  also  of  agriculture 
and  of  the  supply  of  necessities  ? 

The  war  means  for  Germany,  first,  the  prevention  of 
exports,  especially  of  articles  of  luxury;  secondly,  the 
prevention  of  imports  of  the  means  of  subsistence, 
especially  raw  materials,  such  as  cotton  and  copper; 
thirdly,  a  reduction  or  alteration  in  the  demand  of  all  at 
the  front  and  a  restriction  of  the  demand  of  those  remain- 
ing at  home.  There  is  no  longer  any  demand  for  articles 
of  luxury. 

Against  these  facts,  which  apparently  involve  the 
gloomiest  outlook  for  the  near  future,  must  be  set  others 
equally  decisive. 

Germany  has  had  a  remarkably  good  harvest,  so  that 
on  the  whole  the  purchasing  power  of  the  agricultural 
industry  is  relatively  big.  The  same  applies  to  industries 
which  supply  the  needs  of  the  army  and  other  public 
purposes. 

The  problem  is  to  use  this  purchasing  power  in  such  a 
way  as  to  revive  all  those  branches  which  supply  the 
needs  of  the  above-mentioned  industries. 

8 
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The  question  is  how  to  build  around  the  sound  kernel. 
It  will  require  foresight  and  perhaps  great  expenditure, 
for  the  forces  which  could  bring  about  this  reorganization 
automatically  do  not  exist. 

Hitherto  agriculture  and  the  trades  supplying  the  army 
and  carrying  out  public  work  and  contracts  have  been 
stimulated ;  the  decisive  problem  is  how  can  the  mass  of 
private  industry  be  kept  going  or  set  going  again. 

It  must  be  remembered,  first,  that  the  amount  of 
available  labour  is  considerably  reduced ;  secondly,  that 
the  available  raw  materials  will  probably  not  be  sufficient 
for  a  long  time  ;  thirdly,  that  the  needs  of  private  industry 
have  during  the  war  undergone  a  considerable  diminution 
and  change. 

These  facts  must  first  be  recognized,  then  a  systematic 
plan  of  reconstruction  must  be  drawn  up  with  the 
help  of  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  and  similar  organi- 
zations. 

The  writer  concludes  by  recommending  the  formation 
of  a  central  permanent  committee,  representing  all 
interests,  under  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  to  see  what 
can  be  done. 

This,  adds  the  correspondent,  is  the  first  German  article 
I  have  seen  which  admits  the  unhappy  situation  of  German 
industry. 

The  future  will  show  whether  the  time-honoured  ex- 
pedient of  appointing  a  committee  of  inquiry  will  com- 
pensate for  the  economic  unsoundness  of  the  foundations 
whereon  it  rests. 
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VIII. 
WANTED— A  NEW  BANK. 

Treatment  of  Traders  in  this  Country. 

THE  mills  of  the  banks  grind  harshly,  as  the  struggling 
trader  knows  only  too  well.  Years  ago,  when  the  mer- 
chant, the  manufacturer,  and  the  traders  of  all  denomina- 
tions, went  to  the  "  bank  "  on  occasions  when  help  and 
accommodation  were  imperative,  they  were  adjudged  on 
their  reputation,  their  credit,  and  renown,  and  they 
obtained  their  demands  "  on  their  face,"  so  to  speak. 
To-day,  what  is  the  position  ? 

The  extinction  of  the  private  banks,  their  absorption 
by  the  joint  stock  company  banks,  and  the  gradual 
amalgamation  of  the  joint  stock  company  banks  one  with 
another  during  the  past  few  years,  has  resulted  in  the 
whole  system  of  banking  becoming  absolutely  altered, 
and  to-day  there  is  scarcely  a  score  of  private  banks  left 
in  existence — that  is,  of  the  true,  old-fashioned  type. 

Lack  of  Banking  Facilities. 

Thus  the  whole  tenour  of  banking  has  become  entirely 
changed ;  and  it  is  not  the  customers'  interests  which  are 
studied,  but  that  of  the  shareholders  and  depositors  as 
against  the  operative  traders.  In  short,  it  is  for  dividends 
the  banks  now  work  without  regard  to  the  interests  of 
those  who  are  the  backbone  of  our  banking  institutions 
— namely,  the  public,  who  entrust  to  the  banks  their 
balances  on  current  accounts. 
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The  bank  manager  to-day  is  simply  a  glorified  machine. 
Whatever  proposition  comes  before  him  cannot  be 
adjudicated  upon  by  him  without  consultation  with  the 
powers  that  be  at  the  head  office.  Thus  the  customer  is, 
in  90  per  cent,  of  the  legitimate  cases  which  come  before 
the  branch  manager,  sent  empty  away,  when  in  the  past 
his  operations  would  not  be  in  any  way  restricted,  and 
the  customer,  by  getting  the  assistance  he  sought  from 
the  bank  promptly  and  without  humiliation,  would  be 
able  to  carry  on  his  trading  to  a  successful  conclusion, 
and  repay  the  banker  with  interest. 

The  Chancellor's  Rebuke. 

In  the  recent  banking  crisis,  if  so  it  may  be  described, 
the  Government  adopted  drastic  and  quite  generous 
measures  of  support  and  assistance  to  the  banking  com- 
munity. With  what  result,  it  may  be  asked,  as  far  as 
the  general  trader  and  commercial  man  are  concerned  ? 
Nothing,  apparently,  has  been  done  up  to  now  by  the 
banks  to  help  that  class  as  far  as  banking  help  is  con- 
cerned. The  Government  has  striven  to  help  matters, 
and  is  still  considering  further  steps  towards  ameliorating 
the  condition  of  things  generally.  But  the  middle -class 
trader  is  no  better  off.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  finds  it 
more  than  wellnigh  impossible  to  get  any  additional 
help  in  any  quarter.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
in  a  recent  speech  animadverted  upon  this  ;  and,  though 
of  course  no  names  were  given,  he  cited  certain  cases  of 
the  banks  having  taken  advantage  of  the  national  assist- 
ance to  strengthen  themselves,  to  better  their  own  posi- 
tion, but  not  in  order  to  help  the  trading  community  at 
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large,  as  must  have  originally  been  the  object  of  the 
Government  when  the  measures  of  help  in  the  present 
crisis  were  devised  and  so  promptly  carried  into  effect. 

The  banking  institutions  in  this  country  are  too  strong, 
too  inflexible  in  their  present  dealings  with  the  people,  to 
encourage  hope  of  any  real  help  from  them  either  now 
or  in  the  future.  And  when  an  altered  state  of  affairs 
does  come,  as  surely  it  should  do,  they  will  find  to  their 
chagrin  that  much  of  their  paying  business  has  been 
taken  from  them,  and  much  of  their  profits  diverted 
elsewhere. 

New  Bank  Scheme  Outlined. 

What  is  the  remedy  for  the  existing  state  of  affairs  ? 
The  simplest  solution  of  the  difficulty  is  the  establish- 
ment of  a  National  Mercantile  Bank,  having  its  head- 
quarters in  London,  with  a  branch  in  each  manufacturing 
centre.  The  management  in  London  should  consist  of 
a  Board,  the  members  of  which  should  embody  the  Board 
of  Central  Control  (London),  and  one  or  more  repre- 
sentatives selected  from  the  Boards  of  each  provincial 
branch,  thereby  securing  for  the  general  management 
experts  from  all  points  of  the  manufacturing  com- 
munity, who  would  advise  the  General  Board  as  to 
particular  points  and  questions  arising  as  to  each  par- 
ticular industry.  Thus  the  head  office  would  be  in  touch 
with  all  its  branches,  and  the  general  policy  would  by 
such  means  be  consolidated  and  co-ordinated. 

The  management  of  the  provincial  branches  should  be 
in  the  control  of  men  selected  from  the  leaders  of  the 
various  industries  carried  on  within  the  territorial  limits 
of  each  branch  bank.  Thus,  a  mill-owner  desiring  to 
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extend  his  machinery,  a  foundry  needing  additional 
plant,  a  carpet  manufactory  needing  additional  appa- 
ratus, a  hosiery  business  requiring  extension,  or  any 
other  firm  needing  further  capital,  could  apply  to  the 
branch  bank  situated  in  their  immediate  locality,  where 
their  needs  would  be  understood,  and  would  receive 
intelligent  and  sympathetic  treatment. 

There  is  another  group  of  cash  requirements  which 
could  be  readily  dealt  with  by  the  same  methods  and  by 
the  same  local  boards  of  management — namely,  the  pro- 
vision temporarily  of  additional  capital  to  enable  traders 
to  take  up  large  contracts  for  which  their  own  financial 
resources  would  not  be  sufficient,  but  which  by  the  aid  of 
the  bank  would  be  quite  possible,  and  in  result  profitable, 
to  all  concerned. 


State  Guarantee  and  Safeguards. 

The  capital  required  wrould  be  very  large  indeed.  That 
is  obvious.  But  if  the  venture  were  guaranteed  by  the 
State,  or  by  the  Bank  of  England  under  the  authority  of 
the  State,  it  would  all  speedily  be  forthcoming.  A 
National  Mercantile  Bank  would  form  one  of  the  most 
admirable  channels  for  investment,  as  its  dividends  would 
most  assuredly  be  handsome.  There  are  large  sums  of 
money  needlessly  locked  up  in  the  Government  coffers, 
moneys  unclaimed,  and  which  in  all  human  probability 
never  will  be  claimed,  which  by  the  passing  of  an  Act  of 
Parliament  could  be  released  and  profitably  be  invested 
in  the  National  Mercantile  Bank.  Other  details  as  to  the 
provision  of  the  needful  capital  arise  in  this  connection, 
such  as  a  system  of  guarantee  amongst  the  merchants  and 
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manufacturers  themselves,  or  by  some  other  special  means 
which  could,  no  doubt,  be  easily  devised. 

It  might  be  urged  by  those  who  only  consider  this  pro- 
position superficially  and  casually,  that  the  establishment 
of  such  a  bank  as  is  herein  faintly  outlined  would  tend 
to  produce  overtrading,  and  so  in  the  long  run  contribute 
to  disaster.  Even  were  there  the  slightest  tendency  to 
overtrading  it  would  be  instantly  checked  by  the  action 
of  the  bank  and  its  auxiliary  representative  Boards,  who 
would  be  quite  able  to  restrain  any  move  in  that  direction. 
The  machinery  of  the  management  would  promptly  see 
to  this. 

Taken  as  a  means  to  an  end,  in  whatever  form  it  might 
ultimately  be  adopted,  the  scheme  of  a  National  Mer- 
cantile Bank  appears  to  be  a  sound  and  practical  way  of 
helping  trade  and  of  extending  the  commercial  power  of 
this  country  all  the  world  over;  and  as  it  would  most 
assuredly  provide  permanent  additional  work  for  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  extra  workers,  it  should  tend  to  decrease 
taxation  and  promote  the  general  welfare  of  the  nation  at 
large. 
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IX. 
CONCLUSION. 

What  will  Happen  when  the  War  is  Over  ? 

THE  trade  of  the  world  is  international ;  it  must  be  so. 
But  one's  country  is  one's  birthright.  Why  does  this 
country  allow  a  German  or  a  combination  of  Germans 
to  trade  here  under  a  British  name  ?  Why,  indeed,  do 
we  allow  them  equal  trading  rights  with  our  own  people, 
without  placing  upon  them  equal  responsibilities  ? 

We  have  allowed  them  to  come  into  the  heart  of  the 
City  of  London  to  sell  German-made  goods  in  com- 
petition with  those  of  British  make.  The  British  manu- 
facturer bears  at  least  20  per  cent,  of  dead  charges  in  the 
form  of  insurance,  rates,  taxes,  and  other  Imperial  and 
local  charges.  Five  per  cent,  covers  the  total  charges 
on  the  German  agent's  business.  Apart  from  the  chance 
which  German  goods  made  by  sweated  labour  gives  to 
the  seller,  the  German  agent  starts  here  with  an  advan- 
tage of  15  per  cent,  in  his  favour. 

A  Shopkeeper's  Confession. 

"  Shopkeepers,"  writes  a  buyer  of  hardware  stores, 
"  could  not  live  and  pay  their  men  decent  wages  if  it  were 
not  for  foreign  goods  which  give  them  a  little  extra 
profit."  There  you  have  the  whole  position  in  a  nutshell. 

The  worst  enemy  of  his  country  is  the  man  who  puts 
profits  before  all  else. 

There  is  another  branch  of  business  in  which  the 
Germans  have  been  for  years  getting  a  bigger  and  yet 
bigger  control — the  shipping  and  forwarding  business. 
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During  the  past  few  years  British  shipping  firms  have 
been  the  object  of  rigorous  competition  by  German  firms, 
with  head  offices  in  Berlin,  and  the  usual  branches  in  this 
country. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  German  mercantile  marine 
is  now  either  in  British  ports  as  prizes,  or  detained  in 
neutral  or  German  ports,  these  German  firms  are  at  this 
moment  hard  at  work  in  Canada  and  other  of  the 
dominions  endeavouring  to  fix  up  contracts  for  shipping 
business  at  cut  rates,  with  the  idea  that  when  the  war  is 
over  they  will  get  business  from  this  country  formerly 
handled  by  British  firms. 

German  Commercial  Morality. 

Germans  in  all  branches  of  business  are  notoriously 
in  the  habit  of  dropping  below  sample.  In  the  shipping 
business  they  will  misdescribe  goods  in  order  to  get  the 
benefit  of  rates  for  lower  classification.  They  will  under- 
declare  the  weights  so  that  the  charges  for  the  transit  of 
the  goods  are  less  than  they  would  correctly  take,  and 
they  are,  therefore,  in  a  position  to  make  larger  profits 
on  their  Continental  shipments,  and  accept  business  from 
this  country  to  the  Colonies  at  less  charges  than  are 
recognized  as  fair  and  reasonable  for  the  shipment  of 
goods.  In  short,  their  business  methods  are  of  the  low- 
down  type. 

The  offices  of  some  of  these  German  firms  are  at 
present  being  kept  open  in  this  country  by  British  staffs. 
In  Paris  the  same  companies'  offices  have  been  closed. 
We,  in  our  free  and  easy  way,  allow  them  to  remain 
open,  while  valuable  information  from  manufacturers' 
invoices  and  other  details  of  shipments  are  collected  to 
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pass  to  the  German  manufacturers  when  war  is  over. 
Thus  will  Germany  be  actually  assisted  to  again  compete 
for  our  colonial  traffic. 

When  the  war  is  over  ?  What  then  ?  This  is  the 
question  which  is  burning  itself  into  the  anxious  minds 
of  the  men  who  are  ready  to  win  for  this  country  the 
trade  formerly  done  by  Germany. 

We  are  attacking  now,  but  our  defence  must  come 
when  the  war  is  over.  And  if  we  have  no  defence,  save 
the  patriotic  resolve  of  the  people  to  buy  British  goods 
instead  of  German,  it  will  be  broken  down  by  the 
avalanche  of  cheap  German  goods,  cheaper  than  we 
have  ever  had  before. 

The  German  "  Dump  "  may  come. 

Will  the  patriotism  of  the  people  stand  up  against  it  ? 
Until  the  public  really  grasps  the  fact  that  the  cheaper 
German  goods  are  the  dearer  in  the  end,  and  until  a 
British-made  article  is  stamped,  as  silver  is  stamped 
with  a  lion,  there  can  be  no  permanent  result  of  this  war. 
But  will  either  of  these  things  happen  ? 

In  times  of  peace  we  should  prepare  for  war ;  in  times  of 
war  we  should  prepare  for  a  peace  in  which  we  can  dictate 
terms.  We  must  be  prepared  to  see  Germany  literally  throw 
millions  of  pounds'  worth  of  goods  into  our  market  at  prices 
which  are  less  than  the  cost  of  the  material.  She  must  do  it  if 
she  is  to  recover. 

Any  extension  of  the  Merchandise  Marks  Act  will  be 
useless.  This  Act  has  been  the  finest  advertisement 
possible — for  Germany. 

At  this  moment  wholesale  buyers  are  waiting  for  the 
great  "dump"  which  they  are  quite  sure  is  coming. 
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There   is   nothing  at  present    in   existence   which  can 
stop  it. 

The  British  "Patriot." 

The  uselessness  of  the  Merchandise  Marks  Act  is 
evident  on  all  hands.  We  have  just  received  a  clear 
proof  of  it.  A  British  firm  in  what  is  known  as 
the  "  rag  trade "  wrote  to  another  firm  importing 
German-made  articles  of  clothing,  informing  them 
of  their  intention  of  buying  no  more  German-made 
goods.  Their  buyer  came  to  London  to  buy  certain 
articles.  The  cheapest  were  of  German  make,  and 
were  in  paper  bags,  the  bags  being  marked  with  the 
words  "  Made  in  Germany."  "  Take  off  the  bags," 
said  the  buyer,  "and  deliver  them  less  the  bags." 
In  a  few  days  British  women  will  be  buying  articles 
which  they  think  are  British  made,  because  they 
will  be  stamped  with  a  British  name. 

Every  one  was  made  in  Germany. 

There  is  one  weapon  which  will  put  an  end  to  German 
trickery,  subterfuges,  unfair  commercial  methods,  and 
sweated  labour. 

Germany  has  outraged  civilization  by  her  disregard  ot 
all  international  law  and  precedent.  She  has  forfeited 
by  her  conduct  her  right  to  the  privilege  of  "  the  most- 
favoured-nation  clause,"  common  to  treaties  between 
civilized  nations,  and  should  be  deprived  of  that  privilege. 

The  Allies  have  collectively  agreed  that  they  will  make 
peace  only  as  Allies.  Let  them  build  a  wall  against 
German  goods,  and  announce  a  preferential  tariff  among 
themselves,  carefully  selected  with  regard  to  their  re- 
spective requirements  and  facilities  of  production. 
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